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XV. 


Several days passed without any news | 
. from Count Albert; 


whom this situation appeared terribly dis- 


mal, was astonished to see the Rudolstadt | 
family remain under the weight of so| 


frightful an uncertainty, without showing 
either despair or impatience. Familiarity 
with the most cruel anxieties produces a 
sort of apparent apathy, or real hardness 


of heart, 


tates those souls whose sensibility has not | 


yet been blunted 
Consuelo, affected by a sort of night- 
mare, in the midst of these doleful im- 


pressions and inexplicable occurrences, 


was astonished to see the order of the | 


house hardly disturbed, the canoness al- 
ways as vigilant, the baron always as ea- 
ger for the chase, the chaplain always as 


regular in the same devotional exercises 


and Amelia always as gay and as trifling. | 
The cheerful vivacity of the latter was | 


She could 
not conceive how she could laugh and 


what particularly offended her. 


play while she herself could hardly read | 


or work with the needle. At that time, 


the canoness was embroidering an altar | 


front for the chapel of the chateau. — 


It was a master-piece of patience, of 


fineness, and of neatness. Hardly had | 
she made a round through the house, 
when she returned to seat herself at her 
work, were it only to add a few stitches, | 
while waiting to be called by new cares 
to the barns, the kitchens, or the cellars. 
One should have seen with how much im- 
portance these little concerns were treat- 
ed, and how that diminutive creature hur- 
ried, with a pace always equal, always 
dignified and measured, but never slack- 
ened, through all the corners of her little 





* Entered according to Act of Congress, in 
the year 1845, by Frawcrs G. SHaw, in the | 


Clerk’s office of the District Court of Massa- | ~~ : 
| sired none of the earth’s riches, suffered | 


chusetts, . 


| empire ; 


_ MISCELLAN VY. | 


and Consuelo, to| 


which wounds, or perhaps irri- | 


by long misfortune. | 





‘crossing a thousand times each | 


‘at seeing a beautiful soul voluntarily 


day, and in every direction, the narrow | extinguish itself in the occupation of pos- 


and monotonous surface of her domestic 
domain. What also appeared strange to 
Consuelo was the respect and admiration 
| attached in the family and in the country, 
ito this employ of indefatigable servant, 
which the old lady seemed to have em- 
braced with so much love and jealousy. 
To see her regulating parsimoniously the 
|most trifling affairs, one would have 
thought her covetous and distrustful. 
And yet she was full of nobleness and 
generosity at the bottom of her soul, and 
on decisive occasions. But these excel- 
lent qualities, especially her maternal ten- 
derness, 
of Con- 


would not have been sufficient in 


thetic and venerable in the eyes 
suelo, 
the eyes of others, to make her the hero- 
ine of the family. She required, moreo- 
ver, indeed, she needed above all, that sol- 
solemn attention to the puerilities of the 
household, to be appreciated for what she 
really was, (notwithstanding all these), a 
woman of great good sense and strong 
character. Nota day passed that Count 
Christian, the baron, or the chaplain, did 
not repeat each time she turned her back, 
‘* How much wisdom, how much courage, 
how much strength of mind, dwells in the 
canoness ! *’ 


tinguishing the true elevation of life, in 
| the midst of the puerilities which, under 
another form, 


hers, did not dare disparage her aunt un- 
| der this point of view, the only one that, 
‘for Consuelo, cast a shadow upon the 
bright light with which shone the pure | 
}and loving soul of the humpback W en- | 
| coalawa. To the Zingarella, born upon | 
| the highways and lost in the world, with- 
| out any other master or any other protec- 
tion than her own genius, so many cares, 


such activity and intensity of thought, 


preservation and maintenance of certain 
objects and certain provisions, appeared a 


which rendered her so sympa- | 


Amelia, herself, not dis-| 


constituted the whole of 


sessing wheat, wine, wood, hemp, ani- 
‘mals and furniture. 
|her all these goods, so desired by the 
| greater part of mankind, she would have 
jasked instead, a mimute of her ancient 
happiness, her rags, her clear sky, her 
/pure love, and her liberty upon the la- 
|gunes of Venice; 
|remembrance which was depicted upon 


If they had offered 


a bitter and precious 


her brain in more and more brilliant col- 
ors, in proportion as she receded from 
that cheerful horizon to penetrate into 
the frozen sphere which is called positive 
life. 

Her heart was affectionately oppressed, 
when at night-fal] she saw the old canon- 


‘ess, followed by Hanz, take an immense 


bunch of keys, and herself walk through 
all the buildings and all the courts, to go 
her round, to close the least openings, ta 
examine the smallest recesses into which 
an evil doer could have crept, as if no one 
could sleep in security within those for- 
the water of the 
torrent which was restrained behind a 
neighboring parapet, had rushed roaring 


midable walls, before 


‘into the trenches of the chateau, while 


the gates were chained and the draw- 
bridge raised. Consuelo had slept so of- 
ten in her extensive travels, at the road- 
side, with a cover of her mother’s torn 
cloak for all shelter! She had so often 
saluted the dawn upon the white flag- 
stones of Venice, washed, as they are, by 
‘the waves, without having a moment’s 
fear for her modesty, the only riches she 
eared to preserve! ‘‘ Alas!”’ satd she, 
‘* how unhappy are these people in hav- 
ing so many things to take care of! Se- 
curity is the end of their pursuits day and 
‘night, and so much do they seek it, that 
‘they have no time ‘to find or enjoy it.” 


She, therefore, already suffered, as did 
|to produce such miserable results as the | 
my Giants’ Castle, where the sun himeelf 
/seemed to fear to penetrate. But while 


Amelia, in that black prison, in that gloo- 


monstrous perversion of the understand-|the young baroness dreamt of fétes, of 


ing. She who possessed none, and de- 


| dresses, 


and of advuiatiors, Consuelo 
dreamt of the waves, of a bush or a bark 








— 


for her palace, with the horizon for all 
circumference, and the immensity of the 
starry heavens for all pageant. 

Forced by the cold of the climate and 
the closing of the chateau, to change the 
Venetian custom which she had of watch- 


ing during a part of the night, and rising 


late in the morning ; after many hours of | 


sleeplessness, of agitation, and melan- 
choly dreams, she at last succeeded in 
submitting to the savage law of the 
cloister, and recompensed herself by un- 
dertaking alone several morning walks in 
the neighboring mountain. The gates 


1 


were opened and the bridges lowered, at 


the first dawn of day; and while Amelia, 


secretly occupied in reading novels during 


a part of the night, slept until awakened | 


i 


by the first breakfast bell, Porporina went 
out to breathe the free air and brush the 
dewy herbage of the forest. One morn- 
ing as she descended very softly on tiptoe 
in order to awaken noone, she mistook her 
direction among the numberless staircases 
and interminable corridors of the chateau, 
with which she was hardly yet aequainted. 
Lost in that labyrinth of galleries and 
passages, she traversed a sort of vestibul 
which she did not recognize, and thought 


to find through it an exit to the garden. 


But she reached only the entrance of a 
little chapel of a beautiful ancient style, 
hardly lighted from above by a rosace in 
the vaulted ceiling, which threw a dim 
light upon the centre of the pavement, 
and left the extremities in a mysterious 
vagueness. ‘The sun was still below the 
horizon, the morning gray and foggy. 
At first Consuelo thought herself in the 
chapel of the chateau, where she had 
heard mass the preceding Monday. She 


knew that the chapel opened upon the 


gardens; but before crossing it to go out, 


she wished to salute the sanctuary of 


prayer, and knelt upon the first flag-stone. 


Still, as it often happ 


ens to artists to be 
preoccupied with outward objects, in spite 
of their att mpts to ascend into the sphere 
of abstract ideas, her prayer could not 


absorb her sufficiently to prevent her cast- 


ing a curious glance around her; and she 
soon perceived that she was not in the 
chapel, but in a place to which she had 
not yet penetrated. It was neither the 
same shrine nor the same ornaments. 
Although this unknown chapel was quite 
nall, she could as yet hardly distinguish 
the objects, and what struck Consuelo 
most was a white statue kneeling in front 
of the altar, in the e ld and severe atti- 
tude which was f rmerly oiven to all 
those with which tombs were ornamented. 
She thought herself in a place reserved 


for the sepulchies of some distinguished 


| 
ancestors; and having become somewhat 


fearful and superstitions since her resi- 
} 


dence in Bohemia, she abridged her prayer 


and ro to go 
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, But at the moment when she cast a 





| last timid look at the figure kneeling ten 
paces from her, she distinetly saw the 
statue disjoin its hands of stone, which 
were stretched out one upon the other, 
and slowly make the sign of the cross, 
while uttering a deep sigh. 

Consuelo almost fell backwards and yet 
she could not withdraw her haggard eyes 
from that terrible statue. What confirm- | 
ed her in the belief that it was a figure of 
stone, was, that it did not appear to hear 
the ery of terror which escaped from her, 
and that it replaced its two great white 
hands ene upen the other, without seem- 
ing to have the least connexion with the 
outer world. 

XVI. 

If the ingenious and fruitful Anne Rad-} 
cliffe had been in the place of the candid 
and unskilful narrator of this veracious 
history, she would not have permitted to 
escape so good an opportunity of leading 
you, lady reader, through corridors, trap- 
doors, spiral staircases, and subterranean 
darkness, during halfa dozen beautiful and 
attractive volumes, to reveal to you only 
it the seventh, all the arcana of her learn- 
ed work. But the strong-minded reader, 
whom it is our duty to please, would per- 


h 


ips not have been so much gratified, at 


This ¢ 


poch in which we live, with the in- 
+ 


nocent stratagem of the romancer. Be- 
sides, as it might be difficult to make her 
believe it, we will tell her as soon as pos- 
sible the solution of all our enigmas. 
And to confess two at once, we will avow 
that Consuelo, after some moments of coo] 
observation, recognized in the animated 
statue before her eyes, the old Count 
Christian, who was mentally reciting his 
morning prayers in his oratory ; and in 
the sigh of compunction which escaped 
from him unwittingly, as often happens to 
old men, the same unearthly sigh which 
she believed she had heard at her ear, on 
the evening when she sang the hymn of 
our Lady of Consolation. 

\ little ashamed of her terror, Con- 
suelo remained chained to her place by 
respect, and by fear of disturbing so fer- 
vent a prayer. Nothing could be more 
solemn or more touching than to see that | 
old man, prostrate upon the stone pave- 
ment, offering his heart to God at the 
opening of the dawn, and plunged in a 
sort of celestial eestasy which appeared 
to close his senses to every perception of 
the physical world. His noble face did 
not betray any sorrowful emotion. <A 
fresh air, penetrating by the door which | 
Consuelo had left open, agitated the half 


crown of silvery hair which remained up- | 


on the back part of his head, and his 
bread forehead, bald to the very top, had 
|the polished yellowness of old marble. 


Clothed in an old fashioned dressing- 








gown of white woollen, which somewhat 
resembled a monk’s frock, and whieh fell 
in large, stiff, and heavy folds about his 
attenuated person, he had all the appear- 
ance of a funereal statue; and after he had 
resumed his immobility, Consuelo was 
obliged to look at him a second time, in 
order not to fall again into her first illa- 
sion. 

After having looked at him attentively, 
placing herself a little on one side to see 
him better, she asked herself, as if invol- 
untarily, in the midst of her admiration 
and emotion, if the kind of prayer whieh 
this old man addressed to God was very 
efficacious for the restoration of his un- 


happy son, and if a soul so passively sub- 


| missive to the letter of his tenets, and to 
ithe rough decrees of destiny, had ever 


possessed the warmth, the intelligence, 
and the zeal which Albert required in the 
soul of his father. Albert also had a 
mystic soul; he also had led a devout and 
contemplative life; but from all which 
Amelia had related to Consuelo, from 
what she had noticed with her own eyes, 
during the few days passed at the chateau, 
Albert had never found the counsel, the 
guide, the friend, who eould direct his 
imagination, diminish the vehemence of 
his feelings, and soften the burning stern- 
ness of his virtue. She understood that 
he must feel isolated, and look upon him- 
self as a stranger in the midst of this fam- 
ily, so determined not to contradict him, 


and to grieve for him in silence, either as 


|a heretie or a mad man; she felt it her- 


self in the kind of impatience she experi- 
enced at that impassible and interminable 
prayer addressed to Heaven, as if to trans- 
fer to it entirely, the care which they 
themselves ought to have employed in 
searching fur the fugitive, in finding him, 
in persuading him, and bringing him home. 
F’or it must require severe attacks of de- 
spair, and an inexpressible trouble, to 
withdraw so affectionate and so good a 
young man from the bosom of his rela- 
tives, to throw him into a complete for- 
getfulness of self, and to deprive him 
even of the thought of the uneasiness 
and anxiety he might oceasion to those 
beings who were dearest to him. 

The resolution they had taken of never 
opposing him and of feigning calumess in 
the midst of horror, seemed to Consuelo’s 
firm and true spirit, a kind of culpable 
negligence, or gross error. ‘There was in 
it a sort of pride and egotism which a 
narrow faith inspires in persons who con- 
sent to wear the band of intolerance and, 
who believe in only one path, by which 
they can attain to heaven, and that rigid- 
idly marked out by the hand of the priest. 
‘© Good God,” said Consuelo, praying in 


her heart; ‘‘can this great soul of Al- 


'bert’s, so warm, so charitable, so pure 
' 


from human passions, be less precious in 


a 
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your sight than the pationt and slothful licitude. But they do. not speak to him ; | having sung it every night | upon the la- 


souls, which accept the injustice of the) 
world, and without indignation see jus- 
tice and truth forgotten upon the earth. | 
Was that young man possessed by the | 
devil, who in his childhood gave his toys 
and all his ornaments to the children of| 








| 


| they are silent when he questions them, | 
they bow their heads or turn them away | 
| when he strives to persuade them. They) 
let him fly when the horror of solitude | 
drives him into solitudes still more pro-| 
found, and wait till he returns, praying | 


gunes, and imagined that she was walk- 
ing under the protection of his talisman, 
as did the generous Ubaldo to the discov- 
ery of Rinaldo, through the snares of the 
enchanted forest. She walked lightly 
and freely among ‘the briars and the rocks, 


the poor, and who at the first aw akening | to God, to watch over him and bring him | ‘her brow glowing with a secret pride and 
of his reflective powers, wished to deprive | back safe and sound, as if the ocean were | her cheeks tinged with a slight color. 
himself of all his wealth, in order to so-| between him and the objects of his affec-| 


lace human miseries? And they, these 
kind and benevolent lords, 
misfortune with sterile tears, and comfort 


it 


with trifling gifts, are they wise in 
thinking that they are to attain Heaven 


by prayers and acts of submission to the 
Emperor and Pope, rather than by great 
No, Al- 
a voice cries to me from 
that he is the 
most beautiful type of the just man and 


works and immense sacrifices? 
bert is not mad; 
the bottom of my heart, 
of the saint that has issued from the hands 


of nature. And if painful dreams, strange 


illusions, have obscured the clearness of 


his vision, if in fine he has become de- 
ranged, as they think, it is their blind con- 
tradiction, it is the absence of sympathy, 
it is solitude of the heart, which has 
brought about this deplorable result. | 
have seen the cell in which Tasso was 
confined as mad, and thought that he per- 


haps was only exasperated by injustice. 
In the of Venice |] heard 


those great Saints of Christendom, whose 


saloons have 


histories have made me 


in my childhood, treated madmen ; 


as 


their miracles called juggleries, and their 


revelations diseased dreams. But by 
what right do these people, this pious 


old man, this timid canoness, who believe 


in the miracles of the saints and the gen- 
of the their 
child this sentence of shame and reproba- 
the 
but mad- 

It 
punishment from God for great crimes ; 


1us poets, pronounce upon 


tion, which should be 


borne only by 
Mad! 


and repulsive ! 


diseased and the wicked. 


ness is horrible is a 


and can a man become mad by the very 


consequence of his virtue! I thought it 
was enough to suffer under the weight of 
undeserved evil, 
to the respect as well as to the pity of 
men. And if | myself had become mad ; 
if I had blasphemed on the terrible day 
when | saw Anzoleto in another’s arms, 
would | all title the 


encouragements, to the 


then have lost 


the 


to 


counsels, to 
spiritual cares of my Christian brothers? 


W ould they have driven me forth or left 


me wandering upon the highways in say- | 


ing: ‘There is no remedy for her ; let 
us give her alms, and not speak to her 
for since she has suffered so much she 
Well! it is 
thus that they treat this unfortunate Count 
Albert! feed they clothe 
him, they take care of him, and ina word, 


bestow upon him the alms of a puerile so- 


ean understand nothing?’ 


Chey him, 


who weep for | 


and yet they think he is not far | 
they make me sing to awaken him, | 


tion ; 
off ; 
if he is buried in a lethargic sleep in the 
thickness of some wall or in the trunk of 
And they | 
have never explored all the secrets of this 
they 
eutrails of this excavated soil! 


some neighboring old tree. 
have never dug to the 


Ah! if 1} 


1 would 


old building, 


were Al|bert’s father or his aunt, 
not have left one stone upon another un- 
til I had found him ; 
est should have remained standing if it did 


not a tree of the for- 


| not restore him to me.”’ 


weep and dream | 


in order to have a right 


Lost in her thoughts, Consuelo had de- | 


parted noiselessly from Count Christian’s 


oratory ; and she had found, without know- 


ing how, an exit to the country. She 


wandered among the paths of the for- 
and sought out the most 
difficult, 
full of 


to discover 


est, savage, the | 


most guided by a romantic in- | 


* heroism, which made her 


Albert. 


traction, no shade of imprudent fancy car- 


stinct, 


hope No common at- 


ried her onward in this venturous design. 


Albert filled her imagination and oc- 
cupied her dreams it is true; but to 
her eyes it was not a handsome young 


man enthusiastically attracted towards her 


whom she was seeking in those desert 


places, to see and be alone with; it was 


unfortunate whom she 
could 


purity o 


a noble imagined 


she save, or at least calm by the 


She would, in the 


same manner have sought out a venerable 


f her zeal. 


hermit to nurse him, or a lost child to re- 


store him to his mother. She was a 


child herself, and yet she had in her a 


revelation of there was 


maternal love ; 
in it a simple faith, a burning charity, an | 
exalted She dreamed and un- | 


dertook this pilgrimage as Joan of Are 


brav ery. 


had dreamed and undertaken the deliver- 
ance ofhercountry. It did not even come 
into her mind that she could be bantered | 
or her resolution blamed ; 
Amelia, 
blood, and at the commencement by the 
hopes 


she did not im- 
agine that guided by the voice of | 
of love, had not conceived the same 
project and not succeeded in executing it. 
She walked rapidly ; no obstacle deter- 
terred her. ‘The silence of that vast for- | 
est inspired no sadness nor fear in her 
soul. She saw the track of wolves upon | 
the sand, and was not troubled lest she 
should meet the famished pack. It seem- 
ed to her that she was urged on by a di- | 
vine hand which rendered her invulnera- 
ble. She knew Tasso by 


heart, from 


me when the moment comes 


|darkness of my ignorance. 


‘ever sensitive he 


‘of it! 


Never had she been more beautiful upon 
| the stage in her heroic characters; and 
yet she thought no more of the stage 
at this moment, than she had thought of 
herself when she entered the theatre. 
From time to time she stopped thought- 
ful and reflective. ‘* And if I should 
meet him all of a sudden,’’ thought she, 
‘* what could I say to convince and tran- 
I know 
mysterious and profound matters which 
agitate him. I comprehend them through 
a veil of poetry which has been raised be- 
fore my eyes, dazzled by such new visions. 


quillize him? nothing of these 


I ought to have more than zeal and char- 


ity, lought to have science and eloquence 


to find words worthy to be listened to 


by a man so much my superior, by a mad 


|man so wise, when compared with al! the 


reasonable beings in the midst of whom I 
have lived. I will go on, God will inspire 
; for as to 
and should 


only lose myself more and more in the 


Ah! if I had 


myself, I might search forever 


|read many books of religion and history, 


like Count Christian and the canoness 
! If Iknew by heart all the 
rules of devotion, and all the prayers of 
I should no doubt be able ta 
apply some one happily te this cireum- 


Wenceslawa 
the church, 


stance ; but | have hardly understood and 
consequently hardly retained a few phra- 
and do not know 
how to pray except in the choir. How- 


be I 


ses of the catechism, 


may to music, 


| 
shall not be able to persuade this learned 


theologian by a cadence or the strain of a 
No matter, it seems to me there 
is more power in my persuaded and reso- 
lute heart than in all the doctrines stu- 


song. 


died by his parents, so good, and so kind, 


but undecided and cold as the fogs and 


the snows of their country.’ 


END OF VOL. I, 


CuitprRen 1N Factrortes. The Paris 


|correspondent of the National Intelligen- 


cer says that throughout France, seven- 
ty thousand children under the age of 
sixteen are employed in the factories; 
none are admitted under e:ght; the work 
of those from erght to twelve vears of age 
is restricted to eight hours per day; from 
twelve to siateen, to twelve hours. 

And this is according to law! Think 
A little boy or girl, yet in the 
gristle, confined in a villanous factory to 
work, from six in the morning to twelve, 
and from two in the afternoon, to eight 
\o ‘clock in the evening! Every child of 
‘that age requires at least nine hours sleep ; 
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this would leave just three hours for drew | 


ing, washing, eating, recreation, and men- 
tal improvement. We confess if we were 
compelled to choose for our children, life 
under such circumstances in the factory, 
or life among savages, we would prefer 
the latter. It is evident that these seven- 
ty thousand children are regarded and 
treated as mere animals —as instruments 
in the hands of capitalists for accumulat- 
ing wealth. No wonder they deteriorate 
physically. Last year, according to the 
same correspondent, in the Department of 
the Lower Seine (manufacturing,) of one 
thousand conse ipts, four hundred and 
ninety-seven, or nearly one half, were re- 
jected as physically unfit for service; in 
the Calvanos (agricultural and of the same 
race.) only two hundred and eighty-one. 
A simul ir i rop yriion 1S st ited offie! lly for 
other departments (same races) contradis- 
tinguished as manufacturing and agricul- 
tural. 

These facts show the dreadful effects 
of excessive labor, especially in factories 
Take any ec unty In this State, and draft 
: Fe tak- 
ing them as thev come, and how many 
would be found physic: ally Gequalites ! 
Not fifty of the wl 
nal Her: 


a thousand men for military servic 


1ole number. — Cracin- 


Jis Circumstances, Conditions and Rerards. 


‘0. VI.—1 SEATING AND CURLEI HAI 
M Af % I 

This branch of Manufactures is carried 

on pretty extensively in N wR GER, se 


not near so much so as it would be under 
a diiferent regulation of the T iviff. The 
duty on Hair Seating is twenty-five per 

y well of itself: but 
then the duty on [air is ten per cent. 
which reduces the real protection to the 
Manufacturers down to fifteen per cent. 
Under the preseat regulations, owing to 
the extremely low price of labor in Eu- 
ild think it was low enough 
here,) European Mais Seating can pay a 
duty of tw snty-fiv > per cent. and then be 


sold cheaper than the Am« rican-made 
But foreign Hair Cloth is by no means of 
so good a quality as the American; and 
it is } » that our Manufacturers have 
their only chance for reimbursing thei1 
outlay. ihe processes ef this manufac- 
ture are carried to as high perfection in 
this City as in any part of the world; and 
the only reason for the diiference in price 


is in the lower wages of labor and the 
nferior quality of the European article. 
Nearly the whole of the raw Hair used 
in the Manufacture of Hair Seating and 
Curled Hair is imported—some from 
Russia, but mostly from Buenos Avres. 
The very best article comes from the Rio 
Grande. A small supply of a tolerable 
second-rate article, comes from Cincin- 
niti. It is composed of bristles and the 
inner hair or wool of hogs, mixed in 
equal proportions. ‘This is onhv used for 
Curled Hai 
he Hai er it comes into the hands 
of oe aan ena is first sorted — that 
is, the long hair which will answer for 
weaving 1s separated from the other 
which goes in to be eurled. It is ther 


t 


. 3 . 
hack] ‘ ina hee vill ] for being 
\ 1OT Vell 
snun. 1 hie LWo pro 3 form ' 
) : ! 
by men and | very dirty and 


disagreeable work — Tne [lair containing 
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a large quantity of dust and dirt, which | 


renders it almost impossible for one not 
accustomed to it to breathe in the apart- 
ment where this is going on. The men 
and boys, covered from head to foot with 
this dirt, and their faces blotched all over 
with the finest of it carefully rubbed i 
with perspiration, present studies worthy 
of the grouping of I’reeman, whose Ital- 
ian Lazzaroni would well stand for these, 
except that they are by no means so ac- 
tive. ‘This work is principally done by 
boys, who get all prees, from $1 50 to 
$4 and $5 per week. The general 
range is not more than $2 50 and $3. 
A few men are engaged by the day at $1 
and $1 50. 

The hair for weaving now goes into the 
more delicate fingers of the Hair-Drawers, 
who sort it into different lengths, each 
length corresponding to the width of the 
cloth to be woven. The girls engaged in 
this work make from $3 to $3 50 and 
sometimes $4 per week. After it is 
drawn it is dyed in bunches about one 
third as thick as a horse’s tail, and is then 
re ady for the looms. The dy ing is done 
on a large seale, and the head dyer and 
Engineer gets 39 per week. ; 

The weaving is done by hand-looms. 
each worked by two girls — one to handle 
the hook (answering the purpose of a 

i I 
shuttle) and the other to serve the Hair. 
The warp for the best Seating is of om n, 


but most usually it Is cotton, and each 
hair is as long as the cloth is wide. The 
has two bunds 3$— one with the 


large ends up and the other with the small 


ends. Serving from each alternately. the 
cloth 1s smooth and even. We have sel- 
dom seen any mechanical operation re- 
quirlag more dexterity or constant atten- 
tion than this. The prices paid for 
weaving vary from 20 to 32 cents per 
yard. ‘The average, including plain and 
figured « loths, is 24 ce nts. A fair aver 
age day’s work is four or five yi irds. But 
this requires two hands, you must remem- 
ber —so that perhaps a fair estimate of 
the wages of Hair Cloth weavers would 
be from 50 to 62 1-2 cents per day. The 
labor 1s severe, and we should think it 
impossible or very injurious for young 
women to work at it more than two thirds 
of the time. 

The manufacture of Curled Hair is car- 
ried on In he a same establishments as that 
of Hair Seating. That portion of the Hair 

*h is rejected as being unsuitable for 
weaving is spun into a coarse three or four 


ur 
rin 


stranded rope. ‘This work is done by 
in id boys, who rece about the sam 
average compensation as th yse who sor 
and hackle. After being spun it is backed 
up (the twist put into it) and then boiled 
ind thoroughy cleansed. It is then baked 
and confirmed in its kinkiness. All these 
processes are performed by men and boys 
It is now ready for the pickers. These 
are almost entirely lrish women, who 
come and carry off large bundles of the 
Rope, which they take to their homes, 
where mother and children fall to picking 
it to pieces. A smart woman can pick 
25 or 30 lbs. per day; and some of them, 
with the help of the children (of which 
there are generally plenty,) open 40 or 50 
lbs. per day. They receive for this work 
two cents per lb. After they have fin- 
ished what they brought home they tie 
the loose hair (now ready for the uphol- 


4 ’ 1} } 4 ‘ y 
r) into a il ge bianuket — it 1d On 


their heads, and stagger off under it to 
the sohiaiiiatabents” Every person will at 


once recollect having often met these wo- 
men and wondered how they were able to 
walk under such enormous loads, or where 
they were carrying them. 

These women all or nearly all have 
husbands, who work at various employ- 
ments—any that they can get—or at 
none at all. They live for the most part 
in quite a wretc he d manner — squeeze d 
into hot and suffocating garrets or crushed 
into dank and deadly cellars. Hundreds 
of families rent a single room each in the 
shanties and sheds which the cupidity of 
landlords has eaused to be erected in the 
rear of small poor buildings, whose ten- 
ants sadly need and ought to have every 
square foot of ground and every mouthful 
of unbreathed air that they can any way 
lay hold of. When one goes about these 
miserable and crowded sheds and shanties 
and sees how much unnecessary suffering 
and privation is occasioned to the poor by 
the avarice or thoughtlessness of land- 
lords, he is ready to conclude that the 
right to thus build and overbuild every 
inch of ground a man owns by title-deed 
ought to have some restriction, founded 
upon the general health and sanity of the 
community. 


To the Editor of the Tribune: 

I observed in your paper of the 19th in- 
stant an article in which you state that a 
great portion of the Artificial Flowers are 
made by apprentices who receive from 75 
cents to SL per week. Allow me, sir, to 
correct a small error into which you have 
fallen. ‘That portion of the Trade to whom 
you allude as continually advertising for ap- 
prentices, do not pay them one cent for the 
tirst month; and what is worse, they do not 
teach them as much as they might and 
ought to do in three days. They thus com- 
mit a direct a in taking a month’s work 
of these poor girls without teaching them 
any thing or paying them either. The work 
principally done at these establishments is of 
the most inferior kind, as you will readily 
perceive — being done by learners of only 
a few days practice, and who are discharged 
at the end of the month, to make room for 
fresh dupes. The remedy for this is, that 
parents should inquire strictly into the char- 
acter and respectability of establishments 
before they permit their girls to take situa- 
ons as apprentices. 

ONE OF THE TRADE. 


NO. VII.—MORE ABOUT THE BOOK-BINDERS. 

Mr. Eprror: I rejoice that the public 
mind is awakening to the claims of Indus- 
try and Labor. The cine umstances and 
rewards of those who pro duce the we alth 
of societv have been too long overlooked. 
Neglected by those who are selected for 
legislators aud rulers; or only noticed 
when oppression and want impel them to 
the use of sudden and inconclusive reme- 
dies to redress their own grievances by 
means of comlinations and strikes, they 
are met by statutory enactments and driv- 
en back by the prospect of prison and 
starvation, to the scantily remunerated 
toil which had coaded them to resistance. 
But this inequality in the distribution of 
rewards cannot endure alway. The la- 
borer is beginning to think; education 
opens for him the storehouse of knowl- 
edge, and the result is manifested in the 
efforts which he makes for the improve- 
ment of his state; thus far he has accom- 
plished but little, but his progress 1s for- 
ward: the wave of discontent heaving be- 
neath the surface of Society unfelt, un- 
heeded by the dulled sense of the children 
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of Mammon, will by and by sweep away | 


the barriers which hem him in and he will 
then take the management of his affairs 
into his own hands. 

For the attention Mr. Fditor, which 
vou have bestowed upon this subject the 
thanks of the laborer are due, and [ trust 
they have been manifested on your sub- 
scription book. In the examination of so 
multifarious a subject, some inaccuracies 
in detail may escape your notice. Permit 
me then to restate some facts relative to 
the Book-binders. Several attempts have 
been made heretofore to form a ‘Trade So- 
ciety for the purpose of regulating prices, 


but from a want of the proper principle of 


i 
cohesion after a short existence they have 


dwindled and expired. Early in the pres- 


ent year, impelled by the necessity of 


making an effort to improve their general 
condition a Union of Book-binders was 
formed, and already more than 300 Jour- 
neymen have been admitted as members. 
This enterprise wil] prove more success- 
ful than those heretofore attempted, be- 
cause in addition to its supervision of the 
affairs of the Trade, it contemplates the 
moral and intellectual improvement of its 
members. ‘The harmony and decorum 
which have marked its proceedings thus 
far reflect favorably upon its members, 
and offer strong inducements to all Jour- 
neymen in the City to join its ranks. 
From a report on the state of the ‘Trade 
read before the Union within the month, 
we learn that there are 67 shops in the 
city, employing 352 Journeymen and 187 
apprentices, making a total of 539; and 
if we add to this number a few jobbers and 
employers who work themselves, the ef- 
fective force cannot be less than 600 men 
and boys. The Bible Society, Tract 
House, and Methodist Book Concern pay 
by the piece, and give work to 104 men, 
but no apprentices! ‘The Forwarders may 
average through the year $9 per week ; 
the Finishers $10. It is true there are 
a few men in these establishments who by 
unceasing industry and the closest appli- 
cation, earn more: but even these do not 
affect the general result. In Harper's 
bindery there are 28 men and 22 appren- 
tices; the Forwarders receive $9 per 
week, the Finishers $10; and to make 
it a matter of certainty that these sums 
are earned, each man is obliged to furnish 
a statement of the quantity of work done 
within the week. There is one other firm 
having 1 Journeyman and 17 Apprentices, 
who probably pay their men about the 
same wages. ‘There are 2 or 3 other 
shops where fine work is chiefly done, and 
some of the Account-Book establishments, 
which pay $9 and $10 per week. The 


smaller shops pay less, the quantity of 
their work being uncertain, but the quali- | 


ty governed by the price: sharp and 
grinding competition having reduced the 


price of binding a large 12mo. of about | 


500 pages to 11 cents, and probably school 
hooks of this size are done for 8 cents. 


The only mystery in this case is that| 
f | ‘ } . 
| this globe, the desire to establish and ex- | 


workmen are paid at all. 

The number of foreigners cannot be less 
than 16 per cent.—a few Germans, some 
Trishmen, more English, who are not only 
generally perfect in the branch to which 
they confine themselves, but as a natural 
consequence of the division of labor,swi/?. 
And here let me express my admiration 
for that wondrous individual ‘* who makes 


whenever he chooses $20 per week.’’| 


You may be able to “‘ name him,’’ but 
when you look for him depend upon it he 
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will be found in company with the Flying 
Dutchman. [You are mistaken and we 
were right. We can both name him and 
find him.] 

Some reflections upon the mutations In 
our Trade, its ups and downs, the little 


prospect it affords to those who become | 


apprentices of arriving ultimately at a 
state of competence, &e. &c. | will defer 
to another article. 

We find on looking over our remarks 
upon lithographic pictures that our crit- 
icism on their artistic qualities is rather 


too much like that of a certain distin-| 


guished Lecturer and Critie upon the 
Poets; and we take back some of our 
sweeping remarks, on account of some 
very neat and pretty lithographs which 
have been shown us, and which sell for 
At this rate how any 
body concerned in the making of them 
gets paid at all is more than we can see; 
and yet our informant assures us that the 
girls engaged in colouring them recieve 
from $3 50 to $4 per 


Ty 


six cents a piece. 


on an avera 


we ek. — N. 
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THE SEASON. 
BY T. HOOD. 
Summer’s gone and over! 
Fogs are falling down ; 
And with russet tinges, 


Autumn’s doing brewn. 


Bouzghs are daily ritled 
By the gusty thieves, 
And the Book of Nature, 

Getteth short of leaves. 


Round the tops of houses, 
Swallows, as they flit, 
Give like yearly tenants, 


Notices to quit. 


Skies, of fickle temper, 
Weep by turns and laugh, — 
Night and Day together, 
Taking half-and-half. 
So September endeth, 
Cold and most perverse, 
But the months that follow, 
Sure will pinch us worse! 


For the Hasbingw. 
NO. I. UNION OF ALL REFORMERS 


in Behalf of a Great Political Reform. 
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All questions that it decides are set- 
tled upon principles of state policy and 
never upon principles of justice ; its di- 
plomatists are paid for overreaching for- 
eign nations, its armies and navies for co- 
ercing those whom they cannot convince. 
It aims to keep its machinery in op- 
eration, right or wrong, and to crush 
every thing that may impede its move- 
ment, in a word to take care of itself, 
and upon all occasions and in all places 
of action, it exhibits a professcd morality 
and a practiced selfishness. ‘ 

The essential character of government 
will ever by irresistible necessity be re- 
produced in every sphere of action un- 
der it. Thus following the example 
of the laws, you fortify your position, 
and extend your pewers wherever you 
stand. If you are connected with the en- 


| actment or administration of the laws, you 


multiply them and render them obscure, 


| that you may be paid for amending or ex- 


| plaining them ; if you organize a church, 
the church must think and act more earn- 
estly in collecting poor rents, contribu- 
tions and donations, and cringing there- 
| fore to purse-proud hypocrisy, than in 
leading the meek and humble penitent to 
|the fountain of living waters. If in 


; 2 

trade you endeavor to distance all com- 
| petitors in recommending your goods; if 
a manufacturer, you give your waste and 


worthless scraps the appearance of sub- 


stantial and beautiful fabries; if a mere 
| journeyman, you save your labor by sel- 
ling the appearance of it, and thus sacri- 
fice the best materials ; if you. are with- 
| out a position suitable to your talents or 
| aspirations, you attach yourself to any of 
| the pursuits of business or ambition with- 
out fear that a perfect morality will be 
required of you as a candidate, for per- 
fect morality being excluded from the 
constitutions and laws, can never have 


free action under them, and always wears 
in our false societies the garb of self-de- 
| nial. 
| It must not be supposed that these 
| 


Laws Generate Motives. Laws cannot| governments of physical and intellectual 


generate motives in the people that do| force generate motives to wrong actions 


not exist in themselves. 
ing obedience to higher motives than 
are embodied in the fundamental] law or 
constitution are anomalous, and all obedi- 
ence to such laws will be justly consid- 
ered as self-denial or self-sacrifice. 


In every government yet established on 


tend its power is the predominant motive. 
Thus the law commands peace and order 
so that it may be enabled to draw from all 
quarters the means of supporting and ex- 
tending its power. It has direct or indi- 
rect ownership of all property, persona] 
and real, and the control of all persons so 
fur as it may be needful to call upon 
them for its great purpose. 


Laws claim-| only. 


All actions, good or evil, have 
|motives flowing from the same great 
|fountain; and the .social condition is 


|just what it inevitably must be, as 


the natural production of the motive- 


j 


| generating power of the institutions of 
government. While one is employed in 
seeking power by writing a poem, anoth- 
er opens a mine; while one receives usu- 
ry another invents a rail road; while this 
party builds a vessel for the slave trade, 
those unite to found a library. The tav- 
ern, the brothel, the newspaper, the ly- 
ceum, the police, all, all are driven on- 
ward by the same motive power: and no 
action in society which is not impelled by 
love of power, can succeed, but must 
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ever meet with rebuffs as impertinent, or | 


be sneered at as visionary. | 
The of the human race is 
in strict analogy with the progress of the 


progress 


individuals of which the race is composed ; | 
first 
third first stage of the 
first epoch, we observe great beauty, in- 


physical, second intellectual, and | 
moral. In the 


nocence and freedom; but if means are 
not found and applied to develope the in- | 





tellect, and bring the physical powers in- 
to subjection to law, the result is a coarse, 
degraded and brutal being, such as in all 
civilized countries fill, for the greater 
part, the prisons, the armies, the navies, 
dig the canals, and to a great extent, per- 


form the labors of the fields and work- | 


shops. 


Where this want i§ general the savage 
state is only attained, such as we find it 
among the Caffres and Hottentots of Af- 


North 


govern- | 


rica, and the rudest tribes of 


American Indians, under such 


ments as now exist. 
Where the 


progress has 


first great step in human 
been taken by a people, 
where the intellectual faculties obtain the 
mastery of the physical, and through the 
institution of laws and government, wield- | 
ing power under a ceaseless stimulus to 
increase and perpetuate that power, gene- 
rating the same impulse in all departments 
of human activity, the most wonderful 
achievements are made. ‘To this we owe 


the discovery, improvement, and surpris- 


ing activity of the press, the discoveries 
in science, the chef d’eurres in art, the 
diversified and collosal literary produc- 
tions, the rail road, the steam engine, | 
and all the wonders of modern improve- | 
ments in machinery. 

One leading characteristic of this ep-| 
och is, thai the greater the development, | 
the more it tends to concentration in| 
the hands of the few, and as the govern-| 
ment is not responsible for the happiness | 
of the people, but only for its own free 
working, so no obligation for mutual sup- 
port is acknowledged in any sphere ex- 
cept for the members thereof. Thus the 
takes itself, the 


church takes care of itself, commerce 


government eare of 


takes care of itself, manufactures take 
care of themselves, classes and societies 


take care of themselves; but worst of 





all, while the learned, the cunning, the 
strong and the rich, are taking care of 
themselves, the ignorant, the simple, the 
feeble, and the poor are left to take care 
of themselves. 

The moral sentiment being no part or 
parcel of the laws of the land, and yet 
being a most important part of bunaaity, | 
during all this intellectual and physical 
progress, is still in course of aowiieg-| 
ment, and first in feeble tones but ever 
with a voice of increasing firmness and 


' 
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the laws and consequent actions of men, 
should be changed ; and that nobler prin- 
ciples should be adopted. 

Up to this time, the moral sentiment 
has only found expression in protests 
against false and oppressive relations, | 
that exist in those spheres of action | 
wherein he who protests is not an actor, | 


or if an actor, the suffering party. 
Nations protest against the rapacity 
or bad faith of their neighbors; parties 
against the proscriptive spirit of their 
successful opponents, merchants against 
the quirks and delays of the law. 
not engaged in trade, protest against its du- 


duplicity of all trades but their own ; | 
while each feels that if he should act on- 
ly from the highest moral motives he 
must inevitably come to beggary. 

The 


means to alleviate human suffering, and 


moral sentiment, in search of 
relations in so- 
truthful- 


ness to the laws, and seeks through them 


to establish righteous 


ciety, turns with instinctive 


to redress the wrong; but hitherto with 


| perfect blindness to the great fact that | 


ithe moral sentiment is not recognized by | 


United 
or of any of them; and that such a gov- 


the constitution of the States, | 


ernment cannot enact laws that will gen- 


erate moral motives. It has also not been 
all the 


ment of the time, whether of a public or 


known, that great moral move- | 


private nature, have in all their phases 
been in diametrical opposition to the mo-| 


tives, naturally arising under the laws of 


These reflections show of what im- 
mense importance to humanity it is to 


have right principles comprised in the 
fundamental law of a nation or state, and 
how hopeless is any attempt to secure 
freedom to the noblest attributes of the 
man, unless these attributes are recog- 
nized as the rule of action of the state as 
well as of the subject. 

The friends of any, or all of the popular 
reforms of this age and nation, will per- 


| ceive, that what they demand is, that such 


injustice should be mitigated or abolished, 
that a greater morality should prevail and 
be supported by the laws, or such other 
means as will prove efficient ; they will 
also perceive that all they can do under 
the existing systems of law, can lead to 
no conclusive triumph. 

The people of these United States 
fought and conquered the foreign foe in 
the revolutionary war, under the pledge 
that the government should emanate from 
the people, and should only exist as an in- 
strument to be used for the purpose of ob- 
taining for them the greatest good. This 
was the bright promise of a government of 
the third phase of progress; of a govern- 
ment that would use the whole intellectual 


Those | 


| direction of the moral sentiment, for the 
_ purpose of developing the virtues and pro- 
|moting the happiness of all the people ; 
| which would seek the happiness of the 
people by love, instead of limiting its 
action to peace and order by force. We 
were to be guaranteed the right to life, 
liberty, and the parsuit of happiness ; and 
what more legitimate means for attaining 
these objects can be suggested, than for 
the whole people to exercise a paternal 
guardianship over each person, pledging 
the whole exhaustless, yet rapidly in- 
creasing resources of the whole land, for 


' . . .* * 
| the extirpation of ignorance, poverty, and 
| plieity ; those engaged in trade against the | 


dependence. 
A government of this character is the 
blood-bought inheritance of the American 


people, though by the ignorance of the 
' framers of the present constitution, it was 


postponed. They gave us instead, a gov- 
ernment upon the basis of the English 
constitution, carried on by almost all the 
machinery that is proper for the support 
of such a system of monopoly and misery, 
luxury, and destitution, refinement and 
brutality. 

Let us unite, and call upon all the peo- 
ple of the land whose interests or aspira- 
tions would lead them to take the side of 
justice in the spirit of love, to organize in 
that the 
the national, state, and municipal authori- 


order to enacting power of 
ties, shall not, at any time, or upon any 
oceasion, be used except for the benefit of 
the person or persons over whom such 
authority is exercised, or in self-defence 
against rude violence ; 

To elevate and dignify useful oceupa- 
tions, and render them universal, by 
'making them the only passport to of- 
fice, and the only basis of the right to 
vote ; 

To secure the right to labor, by con- 


necting the obligation to cultivate with the 





ownership of land; by taxes upon mo- 
nopolized machinery, and by such other 
checks upon monopoly as may from time 
to time be required ; 

To pledge the whole resources of the 
state for a useful, industrial, and scientific 
education for all children, considering ig- 
norance and idleness as the only enemies, 
that as a people we need to dread. 

These radical measures may startle 
many a timid mind, even among sincere 
reformers, and will certainly be rejected 
by those who cry in the top of popular 
questions, for the purpose of making 
themselves the objects of observation, 
but they grow out of those universal 
principles, upon which alone the masses 
can be united; the character of our in- 
stitutions must be changed and brought 
into harmony with the great principles 
of the declaration of independence. Then, 
but not till then, will there be freedom 


authority, demands that the selfishness of! and physical force of the nation under the | in moral action; then men will just 


to 
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as naturally and spontaneously seek to do | ly and drooping, 


seod to each other as they do now seek 
the contrary. By great good fortune we 
have it in our power to bring about a peace- 
ful revolution, and to carry, through the 
ballot-hox, the pure principles of Christian 
morality into the laws of the land, and 
through them into the daily practice of the 
whole people. Let us do this and the 
second advent of the Redeemer will be no 


more a mystery 


SHORT PATENT SERMONS 
BY DOW, JR. 
NEW SERIES. NO. 258. 
My present discourse is drawn from 
this text : 
You love your country mother earth ; 
OF this I cannet doubt you — 


The soil is rich; but, from your birth, 
Why carry it about you ? 


My hearers —inwardly and outwardly 


you are more or less filthy. The scurf 


uper your hearts is tantamount to that 


upon your heads and ether portions of 


your skin. Seme of you appear to be as 
eleaa as dog-licked platter upen th 
outside, while within you are as foul 

an old musket. You once a week at least. 
seem to take a great deal of pains to rid 
vourselves of exterior dirt, but care nota 


straw for the moral mange that infects 
the interior of the soul's habitation. 
But, my hearers, I regret ts sav, that 


not a few of you are as careless of the 
earnal as of the shied portion. In 
fact, [ hav 
members of my church, 


are so located 


knowledge of two or three 


whose persons 


with so A that ] wonder 
weeds don't orow in the |] place of Whis- 
kers, and hop-vines flourish in heu of hair 


Such men can never enjoy anything more 


than a kind of ceunterfeit h ip] 


this Ww rid - for itis impossible to be hap- 
py wit hout first feeling comfortable, and 
how, [ ask, can a man feel comfortabl 


with dirt enough about him to attract and 


( in) 
hess I 


support toads, tumble-bugs, muck- worms, 
aaa ground-mice ’ No, these folks must 
feel as uneasy all through life. as I would 
feel in a bed suspected of fleas and fla- 
vored of chintzes. If they die in their 
filth, they will be filthy forever; but in- 
stead of being allowed to bedaub the cost- 
ly furniture within the walls of salvation 
with their slime, they will receive orders 
from the ramparts to march downward, to 
the quickstep tune of ‘‘ go to the devil 
and shake yourself. ”’ 

My friends — I like to see a man enter- 
tain an ardent love for his country: but 
his patriotism should nt induce him to eat 
of it with his porridge and potatoes ; nei- 
ther should he have such an attachment 
to the soil of his birth, as to take pride in 
earrying a cart-load of it into his neigh- 
bor’s domicil. Cleanliness is as necessa- 
ry to the health of the body as pure vir- 
tue is to the welfare of the mind, or soul, 
if you choose to call it, and he that ne- 
glects it commits 
much as he is a self-murderer by omission, 
a defacer, ay, demolisher, of the beautiful 
temple built for him by Omnipotence, and 
which it were the worst kind of sacrilege 
for him to injure. You are surrounded 
with conveniences for performing daily 
ablutions; and yet, rather than spend a 
shilling, or take advantage of a few lei- 
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and the wrong sort of pie ty, when noth- | 


‘ing under the canopy of heaven is wanted 


but soap, cold water and a clean shirt, to 
make you feel as though you belonged 
here. 

My friends — not a little of our boasted 
soil is borne hither upon the back of im- 
agination ; and considerable of it is car- 
ried to forei@n shores by those who are 
too dirty and too lazy to obtain a decent 
and permanent livelihood any where. O! 
that a mighty Ganges rolled from pole to 
pole, and that all were possessed of just 


'enough rusty religion, ¢ ‘combined with suf- 


| ficient superstition, to compel them to 
| bathe daily in its waters, for the purifica- 


tion of both body and soul! The baptis- 


mal rite was ordained for a duality of 


purposes; and I would recommend cer- 
tain of my congregation to turn Baptists, 


land suffer the wholesome horrors of im- 


mersion, for the sake of having it said 
that they have been washed, at least once 
in their lives. If you ever expect to be 
saved, my friends, you must commenc e in 
season to make for noth- 
ing unclean can enter the gates of eternal 
Scour up your morals, apply 


yourse Af clean; 


happiness. 
soap and sand to your scurf-eovered pn : 
and cleanse yourselves thoroughly, from 
the outward skin to the interior of the 
veart. You must begin now; for when 
Death calls fur you, you will have no 
time to wash your feet, cut your toe-nails, 
and put on a clean garb of holiness. He 
will take you as he finds you, though you 
were never so filthy. ‘Take care that you 
be not found more fit for the cellar kitch- 
en below than for the grand aoe above, 
rpeted with 
+) 


ighteousness and 


wh ch is Ca 


festooned with the amaranthine flowers of 


endless joy and love. So mote it be.— 
N. Y. Sunday Mercury. 
ASSOCIATION IN ONTARIO CO, N.Y. 
Norra Buioomrienp, N. Y., 2 
August 20, 1845. § 
Hor ick G (\RELEY,. Esq. —_— It seems 
the mistortune of certain persons that 


-— 
their selfish ne ss and cu} aity make them 


bungling diseerners of character. Noth- 
ing puzzles them like an honest man. ‘To 
judge ot others by themselves is with 
them a cardinal virtue. Can ¢herr friend- 


ship be purchased to-day, by an institu- 
tion with which they were at deadly en- 
mity but yesterday? they forthwith infer 
that all men are sufficiently light of heel 
to perouvelie with the same surprising dex- 
terity. Are they ‘‘ every thing by turns 
and nothing long” 
profligate expediency '— they straightway 
infer that they are but a type of the race. 
Do they deem generosity or even justice 


‘to the laboring man an emotion of vulgar 


} 


and unpardonable folly; against the 
‘*froven current of their souls ’’ —im- 
possible, in short, to them! they deem it 
equally omaaiiie to others. A man no 
sooner invests a portion of his means to 
aid an association of laboring men to ae- 


quire a less dependent and more substan- 


heinous crime, inas- | 


tial living for themselves and families, 


'than he becomes, in their view, influenced 


iduct possibly be accounted for? No| 


sure minutes, you go about mangy, sick- | 


D 


by the most sinister and avaricious de- 
signs. In what other way can his con- 


matter how irreproachable his character 


before; no matter if he has surplus| 


wealth which in no true sense ‘ enriches 
him, but makes them poor indeed ;’ no 
matter if his head is ‘ blossoming for the 


. 





relying in vain upon pills| grave 


— guided sole ly by a! 


|fered at public sale. 


| in their own pockets. 





it is still, say they, ‘the ruling 
passion strong in death.’ While it is 
hoped that this class is not the most nu- 
merous, it is certainly one of the most 
clamorous. 

We presume it has been the fortune of 
every Association to meet with men of 
this moral calibre, to be placed on their 
defence against attacks hke these, or to 
treat them with the silent inattention to 
which only, perhaps, they are entitled. 
It has been the purpose of this Associa- 
tion to avoid notoriety. Commencing 
with few of the requisites which can 
command success, either in the ability of 
the men upon whom it devolved to assist 
in guiding its course, in the amount of 
means upon which it was found they 
could rely, or in the acquaintaneeship of 
- members with the principles upon 

hich they undertook to act— there was 
an even chance, at least, of failure, in 
any other than an economical point of 
view. Something, however, we wished 
to contribute toward impreving the con- 
dition of men in the way of affording 
CONSTANT EMPLOYMENT TO ALL WHO 
WISHED TO LABOR; AND A SACRED GUAR- 
\NTEE OF WHATEVER THEY PRODUCED. 
We were content to pursue the “ even 
tenor of our way,” not greatly disturbed 
by aspersions such as we have named, 
when we find ourselves dragged before 
the publie in the columns of the Courter 
and Enquirer, in connection with calum- 
nies so enlarged, and various and new, that 
silence would be a crime. 

We are glad that charges so heinous 
come to us in a tangible shape and in a 
responsible form. We should have no- 
ticed them with less delay if we could 
have sooner obtained a copy of the sheet, 
[t says : 


“ The recent explosion of the establish- 
ment near Canandaigua has been very gen- 
erally noticed. Another was formed at about 
the same time at a place called Smith's 
Mills, in the northern part of West Bloom- 
field. This has also exploded within twe 
or three weeks. The lawyers hereabouts 
are reaping no inconsiderable harvest from 
those establishments. A great number of 
chancery and other law-suits have grown 
out of them, which may not be settled for 
years. In beth cases persons of small means 
were induced — in some instances by palpa- 
bly false pretences—to put their property 
into the Association. The result has been in 
each, that they have been stripped of every 
thing and turned adrift, while two or three 
of the leading men have got the whole prop- 
erty into their own hands. Among others, a 
man named Butler, living in Lima, in this 
county, was induced to sell his small farm 
and put one thousand dollars — all he had — 
into the Association at Smith’s Mills. With 
the funds thus collected from various quar- 
ters, water-power, land, &c. were purchased, 
grist mills, saw mills, factories, &c. erected ; 
a large building for the members was fitted 
up somewhat on the plan drawn out in Bris- 
bane’s book, and the scheme began with 
some two or three hundred members, Pre- 
sently the Association became involved in 
debt; members became dissatisfied, some 
with the treatment they received, others 
with their mode of life; and soon the whole 
‘domain,’ including all the property of the 
concern, being heavily mortgaged, was of- 
The affair is still in 
progress; but it is,Jwell understood that a 
tew of the leading members who had money 
and have constantly controlled the concern, 
stand ready to buy the whole property, which 
of course will sell at a great sacrifice, and 
thus put the proceeds of the whole operation 
Meantime Mr. Butler, 
whom I mentioned above, has been turned 
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adrift, Jeaving his little all — for which he! Mills,’’ that ‘“‘ he has been turned adrift, ; every thing, have got the whole property 
had worked hard through a long life — be-| Jeaving his little all—for which he had | into their own hands! ” 


hind him; and in advanced age is forced to | 
become a day laborer to earn a living! And 
like his case are those of many others. 
« Now it is perfectly true that these estab- 
lishments have failed, because they were in 
the hands of unprincipled men, who made 
them the instruments of their own purposes. 
Their organization was in many respects 
imperfect; but had they started with the 
** indiapensable”’ capital of $100,000, would 
not the leaders in the end simply pocketed | 
that amount instead of the smaller sum?” 


This passage forms part of a letter of | 
one of the assistant editors, dated July 
2, and purports to have been written in 
Livingston County. As the writer's) 
father is understood to reside in Lima, 
we presume the letter was written there, | 
within less than four males of this place ! | 
The public will learn how to estimate his | 
veracity and scrupulousness, when they 
are told every allegation made by him to 
the discredit of this Association is an un- 
truth; a Munchausen tale, a very foolish 
essay at lying on the high pressure prin- | 

ciple. 

It is not all false. It is true an Asso- 
ciation was furmed here one year ago last 
spring. It is quite true we purchased 
land and water power, and have a grist 
mill, saw mills, factory, &c. Nor can it 
be denied that we erected the first season 
a building for the temporary residence of 
the members ona plan resembling, per- 
haps, in outline, the form sketched by 
Mr. Brisbane, but having only an imper- 
fect resemblance, we are sorry to say, in 
every thing else. It is a fact we may 
have had for a short time nearly two 
hundred members. It is true, also, that 
some of these members, failing to realize 
at once their too sanguine expectations, 
as well as from other causes, became 
dissatisfied and left, in most instances, to 
the immediate advantage of the Associa- 
tion. ‘To these enormities we shall have 
to plead guilty, and humbly crave for- 
giveness, for, after all, it is these things 
we fear, which most deeply move the grief 
of the Courver. 

But it is not true that this Association 
has ‘‘exploded’’ within two or three 
weeks, nor at any time. So far from 
th’s, it was never in more prosperous 
circumstances than at present, so far as | 
regards all the accessories of wealth. It! 
is not true that ‘‘ the lawyers are reaping | 
a considerable harvest,”’ nor that ‘‘ a great 
number of chancery and other law suits 
have grown out of them,’’ so far as re-| 


worked hard through a long life — behind 
him.’’ Lest the denial may not be 
deemed sufficiently broad, permit us to 
say that every branch of the paragraph 
is untrue. Noman of the name of Butler 
was ever a member of this Association 
or a stockholder to the value of a farthing. 


No min was induced to sell his farm—| 


no man has put in one thousand dollars 
under circumstances like these — no man 
has been turned adrift. 

It is not true either that the Association 
has increased its indebtedness. Some- 
what unwisely it commenced with a debt 
of some $ 12,000 — most of it, however, 
on long time. At the end of the first 
year this had become $9,000, and ar- 
rangements are now perfected by which 


we shall reduce it $4,000 more this fall. | 


By this means, our indebledness will 
amount to but $5,000, of which at the 
same time we have changed $3,000 into 
the hands of one of our members, who 
ean afford, and is willing to wait longer 
for the payment. We have met every 
pecuniary engagement and shall continue 
to do so. 

It is not true that the domain or any 
part or parcel of our real estate, or that 
our personal property has been offered at 
either public or private sale. 

‘The only foundation for this misrepre- 
sentation is this: \ 
fied with the tenor by which our real 
estate, under the existing laws, is obliged 
to be held. Conveyances, pursuant to 
legal advice, were made, originally, by 
the owners of each particular parcel to 
the Committee of Finance ta trust for the 
stockholders and members, and a Power 
was executed by the stockholders to the 
committee, by which, under certain rega- 
lations, they were to have authority to 
sell and convey the same. ‘The absurdity 
of the Statute of Trusts never having 
been licked into shape by judicial deci- 
sions, a close and unavailing search has 
since been instituted for the fugitive legal 
title. 


We are not fully satis- | 


| fact of progress. 


| We are at a loss in what light the au- 
\thor should be viewed; whether as the 
| victim of an easy and indolent credulity, 
/an opinion which the blundering inaecu- 
racy of other parts of his letter, not re- 
lating to Association, would seem to jus- 
tify; or as one by whom, in order to 
gratify a morbid animosity against Asso- 
ciation, truth, courtesy, probability itself, 
_are to be rashly violated. 
| The charges he brings, with such evi- 
|dent gusto, against men, some of whom 
}are old, respected, and well-known citi- 
,zens, and had attained to that distinction 
probably before he was born, are of the 
gravest character. Had their conduct 
|been such as he represents it —~ maugre 
their age—they would deserve to be 
‘* lashed naked through the world.’’” But 
if it has been in all respects the reverse 
of this, what shall be thought of the man 
| who invents or aids in propagating, with- 
out proof, charges so calumniatory and 
infamous? Exias D. Wier, 
Epwin A. STituMan, 
Committee of Finance. 





| ss REVIEW. 


| Essays on Art, by Goetue. 
by Samvuet Gray Warp. 
James Munroe & Co. 


In a former paper we barely noticed 
| the publication of this little volume. It 
‘is too significant a contribution to the 
philosophy and criticism of Art, to pass 
without some further attempt at least to 
do it justice. A philosophy of Art, so 
| far as it is true, is also a philosophy of 
life; the existence of Art in these dis- 
/cordant eras is an annunciation of the 
destiny of man, prophetic of his true, 
harmonic life. There cannot be Art 
without belief in progress, without the 
Dear to the heart of 


Translated 
Boston: 


Some counsellors, learned in the law, humanity must each true artist be, how- 


find it in the Committee of Finance, as 
representatives of the Association ; others 
have discovered that it is vested in them 
as individuals ; others, still, of equal 
eminence, and equally intent at arriving 
at a true solution, find, perhaps, that it is 
in the committe and stockholers jointly ; 
while there are those who profess to find 


- 


it in neither of these parties, but in the 


ever isolated in outward position, and 
difficult as it may be to appreciate him. 
‘Seldom a politician, yet is he uncon- 
'sciously a social architect; with no un- 
/quiet radicalism, he with plastic hand 
reforms his own ideals, with a power 


\that haunts men’s souls and raises up 


lates to this Association, and we believe | Persons of whom the property was pur-| whole armies of reformers ; seldom theo- 


it is still less true of the other. 
had two chancery suits commenced by 
restless stockholders. One of them re- 
mains undecided; the other was with- 
drawn by the complainant, before issue | 
was joined, he paying the costs. 

It is not true that * persons of small | 
means.’* or of large means, have -been 
‘‘induced by palpably false pretences to | 

ut their property into the Associgtion.”’ 
fe is not true that ‘‘they have been 
str pped of every thing and turned adrift.’’ 
We venture to assert that not a man has 
left the Association with less than 90 per 
cent. of the property invested, in cases 
where the stock has been surrendered to 
the Association. 

It is not true that ‘‘a man named | 
Butler, living in Lima, in this county,” | 
or living any where else, ‘‘ was induced | 
to sell his farm and put one thousand | 
dollars into the Association at Smith’s 


full valuation ! 

In order to educe order out of this con- 
fusion of opinions, and to enable us to 
acquire if possible a less objectionable 
title, it has been proposed to petition the 
Chancelhor for a sale, as a title from the 
court would be free from doubt. We are 
not without hopes that the Legislature of | 


We have | chased, and to whom has been paid its logical so far as church and creed are 


concerned, yet are his whole work and 
world most deeply religious, most reve- 
rent, harmonious and ful] of love. Not 
 waerieg with the present, he creates a 
\future. Not given to philosophising, yet 
‘all he does proceeds from a profound 


‘the State, having sated the maw of mo-| sentiment of Unity; for what is all his 


nopolist corporations, will become able,| Art but the translation of the natural 


at some future time, so far to consider) into the human, and their mutual ex- 
the claims of Labor, as by the passage o 


a general law to remove some of the un-| altation to the divine | in other words, 
ealled for obstacles which environ the|the unity of mind and matter through 
holding of real estate by Industrial Asso-| beauty, ‘‘the unity of Man with Nature 
ciations. and with God!’’ But of this hereafter. 


We believe there have been no pro- 


The public will now be able, without | 


farther comment, to appreciate the cool) ces 
“ yunder criticisms on Art than these of 
mendacity of the libellous assertion that f — : 


‘“two or three of the leading men, after|Goethe. No man has better seized the 
turning the members adrift, stripped of | spirit, comprehended the aim and meth- 





one 
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ods, classed the styles and tendencies, 
embraced and reconciled the opposite 
theories of Art, than he. 
what all true art itself does, unites oppo- 


In this he does 


sites, and blends the contradictory in the 
He is an 
He can 


beautiful unity of contrast. 
Realist. 
criticise from the stand-point of the one, 


Idealist, and he is a 


fully comprehending at the same time all 
of true and good which underlies any ex- 
cess in the opposite direction. 
been charged with an objectivity which 
makes him a mere 
should be a feeling actor; and moral in- 


observer where he 


difference has been set down as the result 
But 


to him the objective and the subjective, 


of his intellectual many-sidedness. 


in matters of universal import, which of- 
fer anything for permanent beauty and 
for Art, were identical. ‘‘ Seek within 
yourself, and you will find everything ; 
and rejoice that without (as it may be al- 
ways called) there lies a Nature, that 
says yea and amen to all you have dis- 
covered in yourself ;*’ is one of his innu- 
merable aphorisms. And again: ‘* When 
Artists speak of Nature, Idea is always 
understood, without their being clearly 
- oan 


that strikes the uncultivated as Nature in 


conscious of it very thing 
a work of art, is not Nature (outward,) 
but Man (inward nature.) 


world but in relation to man. 


We know no 
We will 
have no art, except it be an expression of 
this relation.”’ 

For faithful imitations of Nature, and 
for ideal creation he has 
equal respect, and only separates them to 


from within, 


speak of them, to settle the controversy 
between them. He shows how Art be- 
gins with imitations, prompted always 
first by love of that which we would imi- 
tate ; how, in the very act of copying it, 
the artist finds that nature has a soul, 
that every form covers an idea ; in tracing 
its expressive outline the inmost spirit 
and essence of the thing seizes upon him ; 
he becomes inspired with the idea which 
made it, and out of that inspiration he 
proceeds to recreate it, reproduce it. 
The spiritual and the material are made 
one in Art. For the end of Art is al- 
ways Beauty ; and beauty is the common 
term which unites man with nature, 
thought with form, the spiritual with the 
material, soul with body. What is a 
beautiful person, properly, but a body in 
harmony with a true soul within, a life 
externalized, expressed, and realized in 
an organization so obedient to all its mo- 
tions, so conformed to all its will and 
character, to all its inmost affections, that 
body and soul seem one, and matter it- 
Thus 
the universe is beautiful because express- 
ive of the will of God. 


self becomes alive and spiritual ? 


But only to the 
human soul, only to the spiritual sense of 


man made after the image of God, does | 


He has) 
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it reveal its beauty. Man holds the key 
to Nature, because, and in so far as his 
life answereth to the life of all things, to 
the living God. But Man degraded and 
with stunted manhood and 
Nature 


fallen, man 


abused endowments, looks on 


listlessly with faint perceptions of her 


beauty; he loses sight of the spiritual in 
the natural; all things around him lhimit 
him, but do not set him free; the actual 
rules him and tyranizes over him; he 
cannot see beyond the literal fact of Na- 
ture: he becomes her slave and not her 
willing servant and codperator in the ex- 
pression of the Godlike and true ; and if 
in art he strive to imitate her, the closer 
he adheres to his copy, the more will 
the real beauty therein elude him. So 
true it is that we cannot even copy suc- 
cessfully without feeling ; and feeling al- 
ways is creative, originates somewhat 
from itself, in coming nearer to its model. 
Art 
may be likeness, but it is dead; it is an 


is living; a daguerrotype likeness 


optical transfer of Nature's image, with- 
out the intervention of the human, conse- 
quently dead and uninteresting to man, 
however exact mechanically. 

Thus is Art the triumph of the mind 
over matter and over all circumstances ; 
a triumph in which the vanquished party 
shares the exaltation of the victor; for 
the result is beauty, the glowing expres- 
sion of an ideal of the mind,—the mind 
weakly 
striving for the impossible, but finding it- 


not capriciously dreaming and 


self in Nature, as Nature becomes alive 
to it in beauty. Beauty may be defined 
the marriage of thought with matter.— 
And it is the mission of Art to span with 
her beautiful bridge of rainbows, the 
chasm which falsely yawns between the 
material and the spiritual; to change ev- 
en painful histories into beauty ; to find a 
unity in scenes of strife and conflict; to 
represent in the repose and beauty with 
which the wise soul reads the meaning of 
all things, however puzzling and frightful 
for the time, even the most tragical event ! 
of life. This is admirably illustrated by | 
Goethe in his inimitable analysis of the | 
Laocéon, where he shows every circum- | 
stance of horror contributing to the beau- | 
ty of the representation; not to the sti- 
fling of sympathy, but artistically realiz- 
ing thus the prophetic which there is in 
all true sympathy, in all deep affections | 
of the What the soul) 
would have all life to be, that Art fore-| 
In | 
whatever emotions the | 
subject-matter may awaken, the emotion 


human soul. 
shadows in every thing it represents. 


a work of art, 


of beauty still surmounts them all. 
‘* Are not the dead sons and daughters | 


of Niobe here made use of as ornaments? 
This is the highest luxury of Art; she 
adorns no longer with flowers and fruits, 
but with the corpses of men, with the | 
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greatest misfortune that can befall a fa- 
ther or mother, to see a blooming family 
all at once snatched away. Yes, the 
beauteous genius who stands beside the 
grave, his torch reversed, has stood be- 
side the artist as he invented and perfect- 
ed, and over his earthly greatness has 
breathed a heavenly grace.” 

The book has eminently a Grecian air, 
and it is known how wonderfully in sym- 
pathy was Goethe, both by nature and by 
culture, with that chosen people of the 
From the Greeks he draws most 
A Grecian sky is 
The papers which 
make up this little volume, were chiefly 
contributions to an artistic Magazine, 
which was called “ The Propyleum,”’ a 
name borrowed from the edifice which. 
led up tothe Citadel of Athens and the 
Temple of Minerva. In an introductory 
address he makes known the general plan 
and spirit of the discussions and criticisms 
to follow. Inthe paper called Laocéon, 
and in the wonderful restorations of the 
pictures of Philostratas, he illustrates in 
those untheoretical inspirations of Grecian 
art the theories, or rather solutions of 
theoretic difficulties, which he gives us in 
the remaining Essays, part of which are 
only suggestive hints and sketches, and 
part mere aphorisms, none of them with- 
out weight and point. 

The largest and most significant piece 
is ealled ‘* The Collector and his Friends.”’ 
It is a series of letters depicting the ar- 
tistie life and studies of a circle of per 
sons, who represent respectively and in 
unity the various classes, tendencies, and 
theories of Art. The Collector is an 
amateur artist, who lives surrounded by 
the gallery which he has inherited from 
wealthy and artistical ancestors. He has 
his theories, as had his father and grand- 
father before him, the discussion of which 
in the pure love of truth, isthe daily food 
of conversation with his family, and with 
connoisseurs and artists of all sorts who 
are attracted by the fame of his collection. 
The result is a classification of artists 
into (1) Imitators ; (2) The Imaginative ; 
(3) Characteristic; (4) The Wavy; (5) 
Artists in Little; (6) Sketchers. These 


Muses. 
of his illustrations. 
over all the work. 


again fall naturally ipto two great divi- 


sions, and stand opposed to each other 
thus : 


The Imitator to the Imaginative. 

The Characteristic to the Wavy. 

The Artist in Little to the Sketcher. 

The six are but graduated seales of the 
two great parties to the controversy which 
runs through life, in every other sphere 


|as well as in that of Art, viz. the contro- 


versy between the actual and the ideal. 
In the first column stand those who take 
things literally, who adhere to what ex- 
ists, and fear to transcend the actual copy. 
In the other column, those who seek in 











all things a fulfilms nt of thes mind’s ideal, 


who paint themselves jn every thing they 


undertake. The first are right in that 


they sacrifice their own narrow idiosyn- 


cracies to facts as they stand without and 
independent of themselves; but wrong 
when they forget or fail to sce that nature 
is devoid of meaning without man, that 
every fact is but an expression of a senti- 
ment or thought, the key to which must 


that, as actual is 


result of an ideal, so 


be in man, and 
the 
the ideal can you comprehend and repro- 


The last 


idealize 


every 
only through 
duce it in life and spirit. 
that seek to 
the 
of the 


create 


are right in they 


every thing, and so to realiz proper 
unity of mind with finite 
the 


which shall be of permanent value, whose 


matter, 


with infinite, and something 


meaning never be exhausted: but 


can 
wrong when they doubt the correspondence 
of nature with 


all faet, 


of every form with its idea, 


the soul, and the tendency of truly 


understood, to ultimate unity and beauty ; 


“ager to escape the limitations and detail 


I 


eos wander into the vague and unsub- 
stantial, only to tind themselves forever im- 
prisoned in the still more limited circle of 
their own moods. Goethe unites the two 
, making the char- 


He traces a 


by their truer 


1 
puase ~ 


acteristic and the ideal one. 


in these one-sided devia- 
Art, 


group or class 


graduated series 


tions from the universal and true in 


and by assigning to each 


its place in the ascending or descending 
wing, which pivots upon true Style, he 
ends the quarrel], by revealing an integral 
unity in their very variety, 


Art. As 


fine discrimination, and 


a solidarity, 


so to speak, of specimens of 


catholic taste for 
finding the elements of a 


unity among 


things which are discords taken singly, 
we quote a portion of his definitions : 
*¢ First Division — Imitators. 

‘‘ This talent may be regarded as the 
basis of the plastic arts. Whether they 
take their rise from it, may remain a) j 
question. Beginning with this, the ar- 
tist may at last raise himself to the high- 
est. If he sticks to it, we call him 
copyist, which title in itself conveys an 
unfavorable idea. But if a genius of) 
this sort manifests a desire to advance 
continually in his narrow path, a demand 
for perfect imitation must at last grow 
out of it, which the amateur seeks for, 


and the artist endeavors to realize. If 
you miss the transition to true art, you | 
are in the most out of the way by-path. 


and 


good 


You at last come to painting statues, 
go down to posterity, like or 
grandfather, in your damask dressing 
gown.”’ 

‘The Imitator only makes a duplicate 
of his original, without 
with it, or carrying 


doing any thing 


us beyond it.’’ 

** Second Division — The Imaginative. 

‘‘ In their treatment of this class, our 
friends indulged in too much satire. It) 
seemed as if the subject enticed them to | 
step a little out of the track; and though 
I, professedly of this class, was present 
and demanded justice and civility, I could 


' 
| 
| 
' 


| ness, and if you will, 
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not prevent ‘thei ir sania it with a heap | 


of epithets that did not sound altogether 


commendatory. They were called Poct- 


sers, because, instead of recognizing the 
mn ic side of art, and striving for its 


attainment, they rather emulated the po- | 


ets, trenching upon their prerogative, and 
mistaking and neglecting their own inter- 
They were also called the Show- 
because they strive so hard to get 
up an appearance, and excite the fancy 
without troubling themselves how far 
their execution is sufficient to satisfy it. 
They were nicknamed Phantomists, be- 
cause a hollow spirit-world has so much 
charm for them; Phantasmisis, because 
dreamy distortions and ineoherencies are 
not wanting; Nebulists, because they will 
not refrain from using the clouds as a 
suitable ground for their air-pictures. 

‘* It was maintained that they were with- 
out reality, and had never anywhere had 
existence ; that they were wanting in 
artistic truth and real beauty. 

‘* Asthe Imitators had been accused of a 
false naturalness, so this class were not 
free from the reproach of a false nature, 
and more sins of the like kind were 
attributed to | perceived that it 
was the gentlemen's object to provoke 
me, and I did them the pleasure to be- 
come really mischievous 

‘*T asked them, whether did 
not chiefly express itself through inven- 
tion! whe ther this prerogative could be 
disputed with the poetizers’?' whether we 
should not feel grateful, when the mind 
was charmed by a beautiful dream-pic- 
ture? whether, after all, in this depart- 
ment, that had been disgraced by so 
many questionable « pithets, the ground 
and possibility of the highest art was not 
comprised! whether wearysome 
had any mightier opponent than this ca- 
pacity to form new worlds? whether 
were not an estimable talent, an estima- 
ble quality, of which one should always 
speak with reverence, even when 
finds it astray ! 

‘ The centlem« 
reminded me 


est. 


men, 


them. 


genius 


prose 


one 
n soon yielded. They 
that we were now only 
om aking of a one-sidedness, and that 
this quality, which is of such importance 
in its relation with the whole, 
that very account, injurious when it was 
isolated, separate, independent. ‘The Im- 
itator does no injury to art, for he brings 

t laboriously to a point where the true 
artint can and must take it up. But the 
Imaginative, on the other hand, is the 
cause of endless harm to art, because he 
drives it beyond all bounds, and the great- 


was, on 


expressed, glides through the eye, 


est genius would be requisite to bring it| 


back from its license and wildness, into 
its true and appointed circle.”’ 
** Fourth Division — The Wavy. 
‘This name designates those who 
stand in opposition to the Characteristic, 


and who love the soft and agreeable, 
without character and significance, by 


| agination, 


; 
| 
| 


i 


which means their highest attainment is | 


an indifferent gracefulness. 
also called Serpentine, and we called to 
mind the time when the Serpentine line 


was adopted as the model and symbol of 
| beauty, and this was thought a great ste p 


in p rogress. 


They were 


| surprise, sees what does not exist. 


| pearance of each. 





soap-bubble in the air without delight. 
Works of this class can hardly be said to 
have a body or substance, so that their 
merit chiefly depends on the handling, 
and a certain appearance of softness. 
They are wanting in meaning and power, 
and are therefore generally acceptable, 
as Nullity is in society ; for rightly speak- 
ing social entertainment is but little more 
than nothing at all. 

‘* As soon as the artist or amateur 
abandons himself to this one-sided ineli- 
nation, art touches a despairing chord, 
and disappears like a stream in the sand. 
The handling becomes weaker and more 
superficial; the colors vanish from the 
pictures; the lines of the engraver be- 
come points; and so by degrees, to the 
delight of soft amateurs, all ends in 





| smoke.’’ 


** Fifth Division — Artists in Little. 
‘This class came off well. 
found cause of quarrel with it. 

spoke for it, few against it. 

‘* Looking only at the effect, they are 
not amiss; they cover a small place with 
the greatest care, and the amateur can 
possess the labor of years in a small cas- 
ket. As far as their labor is artistic, 
they deserve the name of Miniaturists. 
When they fail in spirit, have no feeling 
for the whole, cannot bring any unity in- 
to their work, they must be set down as 
Dot and Point makers. 

‘They are not in opposition to true 
art; they hold the same position tow ards 


No one 
Many 


it that the Imitators do. They remind 
the true artist, that this qui ality which 
they make exclusive, must be added to 


his other talents to complete his culture, 
and give to his work its hichest perfee- 


tion. 
‘¢ Sirth Division — Sketchers. 


‘*My unele confessed himself a mem- 
ber of this class, and we were inclined 
not to say any thing very bad concerning 
it, when he himself called upon us, to 
take notice that it promoted a one-sided- 
ness, equally dangerous for art with that 
of the heroes of the other rubrics. It is 
the aim of art not only to address the 
soul through the outward sense, but to 
satisfy the outward itself. The 
soul may then accompany the sense, and 
not withhold its applause. But the 
Sketcher addreses himself immediately 
to the soul, thus enchanting and bribing 
the inexperienced. A happy idea, only 
half shown, and as it were symbolically 
stirs 
the im- 
taken by, 
There 
is no longer any question about form, 
character, expression, grouping, harmo- 


sense 


up the mind, the understanding, 
and the beholder, 


| ny, execution, but instead we find an ap- 


Mind speaks to mind, 
and the medium of communication is 
naught. 

‘*'Those enchanting hieroglyphies, the 
admirable sketches of great masters, are 


| the chief sources of this passion, and lead 


style manifests itself in artists as well as | 
amateurs, by a certain weakness, sle epi- | 


sickly gracefulness. 
Such works are in demand by those who | 
wish to find in a work of art something 


,|that is a litthe more than nothing at all; 
never see the varied colors of a! with Beauty, 


who 


the true amateur by degress to the thresh- 
old of united art, from which he has no 
sooner cast a look forward than he is safe 


This serpentine and soft) from falling back again. — pp. 106-113. 


The thought which derive 


| from all this is, that Art in its respective 


great we 


spheres is all a prophecy and pledge of 


' the time when life itself shall be crowned 


and society and business 


nor 


' 
‘ 
, 








er 
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hall be a Fine Art, the Ideal still pre- 


siding over every Use, and every form of 


necessity transformed to a smile of love, 


just as the artistic passion of those old | 


Greeks transformed the Furies into ‘* Eu- 


menides,’’ (Gracious). The evil in the) 
world, whatever may have been its origin, | 


has had this for its characteristic fact, name- 
ly, the separation and antagonisin between 
mind and matter. The circumstances, 
the body, as it were, of the life of Hu- 


manity, have not been in conformity with 


its inward spirits’ wants and aspirations. | 


Art and Poesy alone have sought and 
found the reconciliation between the spir- 
itual and the material, between the actual 
and the ideal; the result of which is al- 
ways Beauty. It is the problem of all 
Social Seience to do the same. ‘The old 
war between mind and matter must end 
in discovery of their harmony and mutual 
correspondence. Al]! partial dogmas must 
be resolved into the doctrine of Universal 
Unity ; and the faith which Art has kept 
alive in the soul of man, must be realized 
in the same beauty, the same unity of the 
outward with the inward, of the form 
with the idea, the same relivious dedica- 
tion of the partial to the whole in every 


department of life, and in the whole con- 


stitution and frame-work of the life of 


Humanity upon the globe. Hitherto the 
artist has wrought in silence and obscu- 
ritv. No one has seemed less of an 
active reformer than he. But he in his 
sphere has been solving the problem, 
which society now has got to solve, to 
make society possible. 
ee 
Vy r 
POETRY. 


For the Harbinger. 


LABOR. 


BY A. J. H. DUGANNE., 


What is the poet’s task ? 
To tear the grave clothes from the buried 
ages, 
To lift the mighty curtain of the Past; 
And, ’mid the war that old Opinion wages, 
Deal out his warnings like a trumpet blast. 
This is the poet’s task. 


Thank God for light! 
Praised be the source of mortal life and 
being, 
That he hath stripped the veil from off our 
eyes; 
Now, in the blessed consciousness of seeing, 
Man may gaze upward through the glori- 
ous skies 
With a strong sight. 


Labor hath raised its voice ; 
The strong right arm,-— the mighty limbs of 
iron, — 
The hand embrowned by stout, heroic toil, 
The eyes that on the perils which environ 
Gaze from the honest soul that bears no 
soil — 


These are its silent voice. 


THE HARBINGE R. 


Silent, but oh! how deep! 
Rousing the world to grapple with its curs- 


es; — 
Speaking the hope of Freedom to the 
earth ;— 
Vulcan-like stand again those iron nurses, 
To give the panoplied Minerva birth 


From her long death-like sleep. 


Ferth shall the nations start! 
Labor is calling on the heart and spirit ; 
Labor is casting all its gyves away ; 
Labor the garland and the sheaf shall merit; 
Break thou upon my sight, O glorious 
day, 


Bless thou the poet’s heart. 


— THE HARBINGER. 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impoverish 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Universal jus- 
tice and Universal love, to social institutions, to 
commerce, to business. to active life. 

Da. CHANNING. 


CIVILIZATION: 
THE ISOLATED FAMILY. 
We are frequently asked why we do not 
devote our columns more exclusively to 
scientific expositions of Association, and 
to statements of results from the experi- 
ments in which we are engaged. Un- 


doubtedly the main business of the Har- 


binger is to set forth the doctrines of 


social science, but it should be understood 
that these doctrines embrace the whole 
range of human interests, and that hardly 
any subject can arise on which they have 
not a judgment to give. We have ae- 
cordingly given a considerable breadth to 
the discussions of the Harbinger, and 
have treated matters which some of our 
friends may have thought quite remote 
|cial reform. Moreover we address a 
public occupied with other things, —ab- 
sorbed in the chances of the hour, and 
stultified by prejudices of every kind. 
We must gain its attention by approach- 
ing it at every aecessible point, — by 
touching every nerve that is not entirely 
insensible, and by omitting no occasion 
of insinuating the truth, which might not 
be received if directly and positively en- 
forced. 

The present mission of our journal is 
not so much to publish the doctrines of 
Universal Unity in their fulness, as to an- 
nounce them and prepare the way for 
their ultimate adoption. We are for the 
time the heralds rather than the bearers of 
the light; we stand to foretell the day, 
and to wake all men to its duties, rather 
than to utter the shouts of thanksgiving 
that will salute its dawn. On all sides, 
;we behold unequivocal evidences that 


from the all-important question of so-| 
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| Providence is leading the nations into 
Unity. Each hour anew discloses to us 
some germ of fairer growth, in the tan- 
gled and pestilential thicket of civilized 
selfishness, which, by a strange con- 
tradiction, has been ealled society. By 
every way, men are being conducted to one 
point. ‘Through practical necessities as 
well as spiritual impulses, we are carried 
forward. All things are charged with 
one prophecy. ‘The squalid rags of the 
beggar, the pomp of wealth, the roar of 
machinery, the lonely toil of the farmer, 
the prison, the church, the reformer’s 
conventicle, and the conservative’s count- 
ing-room, all variously betoken the com- 
ing revolution. Ripening threugh slow 
ages, cherished by the watchful care 
of Heaven, the vital instinet of Humani- 
ty, the instinct of universal peace, of 
universal justice, of universal brother- 
hood, now grown almost omnipresent and 
omnipotent, makes every thing its organ, 
utters its own words in all voices, and 
like a God, compelling darkness to be- 
come luminous, forces even that which 
is Opposite to itself to engage in its ser- 
vice. 

Our duty, however, is not fulfilled by 
recognizing and welcoming the higher 
terdencies which chequer the gloomy 
back-ground of civilization. Cheering as 
these tendencies are, they form but a 
small part of the whole. They exist in 
the midst of evils, inherited from the past 
and original in the present, which disfig- 
ure and disgrace Humanity, corrupt its 
life and hinder its progress. Against 
these evils, whether venerable and re- 
spected with age, or flourishing in lusty 
youth, we raise voices of earnest warning, 
though never of bitter declamation. We 
declare that they are not necessary results 
and concomitants of society; they have 
their origin not in the essential nature of 
man, but in its temporary developments. 
Hideous, fatal to his happiness and well- 
| being as they are, they are still not incur- 
jable. But they are not curable if taken 
individually. No one of the whole legion 
ean be extirpated alone. There is no sin- 
gle vice against which the honest and zeal- 
ous efforts of reformers are directed, that 
ean thus be remedied. Its form may be 
changed, it may be modified and even 
ameliorated; but it must still remain a 
mark of the perversity and unfaithfulness 
of man. 


It is our deliberate conviction, that the 
radical fault is in the very framg-work of 
society ; that the real disorder begins in 
its central mechanism, whence innumera- 
ble ills flow forth into all the extremities, 
so that complete health cannot be found in 
any part of the system. 

A conviction of this sort once admitted, 
the smooth and easy road on which, alas! 
the majority of men travel in lazy satis- 
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faction ceases to 
We are at once forced out of the routine 
of custom and prejudice. An institution 
is no longer regarded as sacred solely 
it been 
so, nor can any man’s authority pass for 
But still 


our convictions are not merely negative, 


because has hitherto thoucht 


absolute evidence of the truth. 


nor our modes of investigation fanciful or 


There is no class 


capricious. of men 
more truly unfortunate than those who 
are cast adrift upon the sea of opin- 
ion, without chart or compass. Lost 


in error, while through obscure instinct 
and not threugh knowledge, they reject 
established falsehoods, they are like trav- 
ellers who in the twilight perceive that 
they have been led astray, whose igno- 
rant efforts to regain the true path are 
worse than fruitless. Without positive 
principles, without better standards of 
judgment than their own patched-up no- 
tions, they fall into a melancholy dog- 
matism and shift from theory to theory, 
and from sophism to sophism, until at last 
they end either in utter atheism, or in 
blindly surrendering the intellect which 
has led them about so strangely, to the 
very authority which they had fiercely 
rejected and trampled under foot. 

Upon no such erratic and uncertain 
course do we seek to lead our readers. 
Though we condemn not parts and frag- 
but the 
order of society which is called civil- 
ized, to be essentially and fundamentally 
absurd and unchristian, we preach no 


ments alone, declare whole 


boyish rebellion against it; though our 
criticism is unsparing, it incites to no 
foolish innovations ; though we are radi- 
cal reformers we are also staunch con- 
servatives. 

We 


to examine candidly and freely, some 


propose in a series of articles 


parts of the mechanism of civilized soci- | 


We believe that 
impartial study of this so-called society 


ety. it needs but an 


in any of its prominent features, to justify 


the condemnation which the Associative | 


School does not hesitate to pronounce 
upon it. Viewing it in its industrial, 
its social, or its political relations, we 
apprehend that it must receive the like 
verdict. It whether we 
regard jt with the eye of the laborer, 
the artist, the philosopher, the poet, the 
business man, or the philanthropist,—from 


matters not 


whatever point of view, we are able to 
see the facts as they are,—we cannot 
avoid being filled with disgust and pity, 


disgust at such monstrous and all-pre-| 


vailing error, and unspeakable pity for 

the millions of men who are its victims. 
We do not intend to confine ourselves 

to what will generally be admitted to be 


abuses, but shall show that even where | 


existing social arrangements are sup- 


be the road for us.! 


THE HARBINGER. 
weighty objections. 
nothing in society is free from perversion. 
It is like a garden where roses are dis- 
torted into brambles, and noxious vapors 
are caused to exhale from flowers that 
were designed to make the air fragrant 
with their perfume. 

We shall commence with some remarks 
upon the isolated family, because that is 
the pivot of the whole social machine, 
ed thinkers regard it as 
perfect in every respect. 


We 


subject we shall touch very closely upon 


and because cive/iz 


are aware that in treating this 
the inmost prejudices and fears of perhaps 


Women, 
especially, are apt to suppose that the 


the majority of our readers. 


whole of domestic happiness and all the 
beautiful affections which are represented 
as clustering around the family hearth, 
are entirely dependent upon the isolated 
They 
suppose that if this is changed, the fair- | 


household for their development. 


est, —to them almost the only fair part of | 
rr... . | 
They fear too, | 
that the domain which man leaves them, 


life, is altogether lost. 


—their little kingdom of the family will 
be taken away, and that they will fall 
into a powerless and inferior position. 
Besides this they are alarmed for their 
children, who will, as they fancy, grow 
up in the associated household, without 
those influences which mould their charac- 
ters into tenderness and grace. ‘There is 
also a strong surmise that out of the iso- 
lated family there is no independence ; no 
doing as one desires ; no personal comforts 
and gratifications ; no allowance for cher- 
ished tastes and habits, but that every 
thing must be yielded to iron rules which 
can neither be bent nor broken. For the 
present we will only say that all this is 
Our | 
purpose is with the family in civilization : | 


utterly a mistake, from first to last. 


we shall discuss its position in the com- | 
bined order in the proper place. Mean- | 
while we ask our friends, as far as pos- | 
sible, to suspend their prejudices and let | 
their reason act. 


There are three insurmountable objec- 


- . > ° 
| tions to the isolated family, either one of 
|which seems sufficient to condemn it: 


| . . . | 
these are, that it is wasteful in economy ; 
| that is to say, for a given expenditure it, 


does not afford the highest amount of 
| comfort and enjoyment: it engenders 
| selfishness of the worst and most subtle 
| kind ; and does not tend to the healthy 
|and complete development either of the 
For all these 


| heart, mind, or body. 


reasons it is characterized by general un- 


there are striking exceptions. 


And pre- 


vious to the separate consideration of the 


appeal to the experience of every man 
/and woman, if the immense majority of 


The fact is that! 


| ground on which we would be the last 


happiness, though in particular instances 


three objections we have mentioned, we 








acquainted have not been marked by te- 
dium, petty vexations, anxieties, discord, 
and unhappiness, more than by their op- 
posites. Having admitted this fact to 
ourselves, we shall perhaps be better pre- 





pared to inquire whether there is not a 
better system than that in which such 
results are produced. 

For an illustration of the wastefulness 
of the isolated family, take a village of 
two or three hundred families, where each 
has its separate domestic establishment. 
It is plain that the whole of the domestic 
labor is necessarily conducted in the least 
economical manner. In the first place, 
at least twice as many persons are em- 
ployed in it as would be needed in the 
associated household, which at once would 
set them free to engage in positively pro- 
ductive employments. In the preparation 
and consumption of food the loss is per- 
The waste in fuel, 
where three hundred fires are employed 


haps most striking. 


in the cooking, which in a large estab- 
lishment would be done infinitely better 
with only three or four, is enormous, and 
so on through every department. But 
besides this positive waste, there is a 
negative loss which is quite as fatal an 
That is to say, 
there are means of physical comfort and 
health the 
would furnish, which are not possible to 


objection to the system. 


which associated household 
isolated families, such as the graduated 
and equable temperature produced through 
all parts of the social edifice by means of 
its extensive apparatus for heating, and the 
possibility of going from house to house, 
and from workshop to workshop, without 
exposure to the inclement weather. Now 
to our minds to say that any system is 
wasteful, that is, that for a given expen- 
diture it does not yield so large an amount 
of results as another, is a sufficient rea- 
But as this 
may seem alow and material argument 


son for preferring the other. 


to many persons, we will not dwell upon 
it, but pass to the moral evils of the iso- 


lated family. 


To say that there are moral evils 
arising from this source, will, we are 


| aware, strike many minds as altogether 


erroneous. It must, however, be borne 
in mind, that in so saying, we do not 
utter any thing derogatory of the family 
relations in themselves. ‘They are sacred 


to set a profane foot; they originate in 


‘the most delicate and elevated sentiments 


of the human heart; they are the crown 
and flower of life,—the opening sunlight 
of infancy and youth, the sweet solace 
and inspiration of maturity, and the joy 
and support of age. 

In criticising the part that the family 
now performs in the great drama of soci- 
ety, and in declaring that it produces 


posed to be faultless, they are liable to | the families with which they have been | most frightful evils, we merely under- 
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take to separate the pure gold from the | words from his sight. It is now his du-| ing away his strength in labor, or drudg- 
ty to labor for the exclusive good of his ing in a lawyer’s office, or smirking be- 


dross with which it has been too long 
mixed and degraded. ‘These evils are 
not the necessary results of the famfly, 
but of the false relation it sustains to the 
other elements of society. The harmony 
and equilibrium of society, as well as of 
everything else, depends upon the just de- 
velopment and relations of all its elements. 
When any one of them, higher or lower, is 
carried out of its proper position, or devel- 
oped beyond its legitimate proportions, the 
harmony of the whole is injured. It is pre- 
cisely in this way that what we call the 
moral evils of the civilized family are pro- 
duced. The family relations are founded 
upon two of the four social affections, 
namely, upon love and the parental senti- 
ment, or that which unites parent and child. 
When these affections are in their just 
place, balanced by thé other affections and 
harmonized with them, they necessarily 
produce only good, but when they get the 
entire control they become subverted and 
do great harm. But to come to facts and 
to our charge, that the isolated family 
engenders selfishness of the worst kind. 
Here we shall hardly fail to be met with 
the exclamation, that we are altogether in 
the wrong, and that the family is the 
mother and nurse of generosity and all 
social virtues. But let us be careful not 
to judge from partial views of facts, or to 
We ap- 


prehend that we shall upon examination 


set up exceptions as the rule. 


find our charge to be too true. 

The whole mechanism of civilized so- 
ciety tends to the production of the great- 
est amount of individual selfishness. 
This comes from the universal] disagree- 
ment of interests which it establishes. 
Thus, where two physicians reside in the 
same town, their interests are entirely 
opposed. The one thrives by the dim- 
inution of the other’s practice. The 
same real hostility runs through the 
whole of society, making it infernal in 
spite of all the good influences that can 
be brought to bear upon it. Now in the 
family, by the peculiar position which it 
holds in our social arrangements, this 
selfishness of individuals, is refined and 
intensified, so the man who is even gen- 
erous himself, if his family be called in 
question, becomes selfish and narrow. 
The incoherence and antagonism which 


civilization establishes between individu- 


als, it establishes between families in a 
What is 


meaner or more destructive of all that is 


= 


higher and worse degree. 


good and beautiful in human nature than 
this spirit of family? A father may be 
the most noble and benevolent of men, but | 
let necessity once reach him and his family, 
and what a transformation. Instead of 
liberal views and endeavors to promote 
the good of the community, that little 


» { 
word family has blotted out all other | 


family, and to hold it paramount to the 
world. He has even become hostile to 
whatever interferes with its success; his 


hand is set against every man’s, and he 


enters upon the universal career of con-| 


flict and selfishness. 
tions, which were given as the sources of 
the purest happiness, and which seem to 
lie nearest Heaven, are poisoned. The 
deeper and truer the man’s love for his 
wife and children, the more it urges him 
into deadly competition with his brethren. 
Thus does our boasted civilization, cor- 
rupt the best gifts of God, and turn his 
blessings into curses! Have we painted 
We be- 


lieve we have not painted it strongly 


the picture in too strong colors? 


enough, or brought out its ugliest tints. 
Our statements ought not to be judged by 
any exceptional cases. Correct opinions 
in this or any other matter relating to so- 
ciety can be based only upon ail its class- 
es and conditions and not upon any one 
of them alone. 

We have said that the civilized family 
does not produce a healthy development 
of either the head, the heart, or the body 
of man. We might more justly have 
said that it makes such a development al- 
most impossible. This branch of the sub- 
ject however we will omit until we treat 
upon Education. 

It is remarkable that the hostility of in- 
terests which brings the family into col- 
lision with the rest of society is not al- 
ways a stranger to its own bosom. Not 
to mention those extreme instances that 
are said to occur among the poorest class- 
es, in which the starving parent grudges 
to hischild the wretched crust that hardly 
prolongs its famishing existence, or the 
equally extreme cases that are reported to 
occur among the wealthy, in which the 
children wait with greedy impatience for 
the death of their father to put his estate 
into their hands,— the household does not 
always wear the placid beauty with which 
the imagination invests it. There are 
petty quarrels, jealousies, trifling in them- 
selves, but fatal in their fruits, which 
make life one prolonged scene of weari- 
ness and disgust, chargeable too, not so 
much to the fault of the individuals who 
suffer, as to the false social organization 
in which they are placed. 

One of the most obvious objections to the 
isolated household is its intolerable monoto- 
ny. It is, with al] its possible happiness, 
stupid beyond measure. Day after day, 
the same routine of narrow, soul-consum- 
ing cares, and unvaried, and therefore un- 
satisfactory pleasures. Think for instance 
of shutting a woman up within the four 
walls of a house to spend the greater 
part of her life in the care of her kitchen 


and furniture, while the husband is sweat-| selfish and antagonistic relations of the 


Even those affec- | 


What destinies for im- 
The birds of the air and 
the beasts of the forest are enviable in 
comparison. 

We have sometimes been told, that 
in Association there will be no such 
thing as Home, or the unity of families. 
We think civilized society has nothing 
to boast of in this respect. What 
family ever remains together after the 
children have become men and women? 
Who knows the happiness of seeing his 
children and children’s children settled 


hind a counter! 
mortal beings! 


around him, working lovingly together 
It is 
enough to ask the question, and to say, 


for the common interest of all? 


that in Association al] this may actually 
be the case. 

In closing, we repeat, that we make 
no attack upon the family in itself: 
we do not propose, as has most falsely 
been said, to dispense with any of its 
But we do wish to bring it 
into harmony with al] the other parts of 
society, and to make it what God design- 
ed it should be, a source of unmixed good 
and happiness to Man. 


blessings. 





THE SKANEATALES COMMUNITY. 


We are gratified to learn from a late 
number of “* The Communitist,”’ that the 
prospects of this institution are brighten- 
ing, and that it will without much doubt, 
overcome the difficulties with which, for 
some time past, it has been compelled to 
struggle. Although as believers in the 
doctrines of Associative Unity as set forth 
by Charles Fourier, we differ in many 
important points from the principles main- 
tained by the Skaneateles Community, we 
have always taken a lively interest in its 
progress, and cherished the most cordial 
wishes for its success. Weare not aware 
that the obstacles which it has had to 
encounter were anything more than all 
new enterprizes must expect, and we are 
truly glad to find that there are faithful 
and resolute spirits, which are not daunt- 
ed by suffering, and are yet determined 
to carry through the endeavor which they 
commenced with faith and courage. We 
regard this movement as an important el- 
ement in the formation of a true combined 
order ; it will show the advantages of In- 
dustrial Association over isolated labor ; 
and if prospered, as from present indica- 
tions we have a right to expect it will be, 
it will occupy a superior position to most 
other establishments in this country, found- 
ed on the principle of community of pro- 
perty. We object to the principle itself, 
persuaded, as we are, that the command 
of property is essential to the complete 
independence of the individual; but we 
should certainly greatly prefer it to the 
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ing and foaming vortex such a large por- 
tion of individuals are swallowed up and 
annihilated. It is idle to dread the effects 
of a Community in this respect, compared 
evils of Civilization. A 
state of society, in which existence is but 


with the actual 


one perpetual struggle of the weak against 
the strong, in which the great breathing 
multitudes are virtually the tools or slaves 
of the more cunning or the more fortunate 
few, in which the countless mass of men 
and women who do the work of the 
world, create its wealth, provide its food, 
shelter, and clothing, are considered, even 
in the vulgar language of the day, as 
**nobodies,”’ surely cannot present any 
very lofty claims to the exercise of jus- 
tice towards the individual. This, we be- 
lieve, will be fully done in the true Asso- 
ciative order: it ean be thoroughly ac- 
complished in no other way; but let us 
have the dead level of the Community, 
rather than the outrageous inequalities of 
that all 


rather than that one 


is clearly better 


Civilization. It 
should share alike, 
should be satiated, while another is starv- 
ing. 

We have no sympathy, moreover, with 
the Skaneateles Community, in its hostil- 
ity to the religious sentiment and religious 
institutions. In this respect, as appears 

to the 
It is based on 


to us, it fails to do whole 


1ustice 


nature of man. a superfi- 


cial and narrow philosophy ; one which 
will not stand the test of an enlightened 
consciousness ; and which, under the in- 
fluence of a more profound and compre- 


We 


are not surprised, however, that it should 


hensive experience, will pass away. 


have imbibed such a strong antipathy, 


} 


even as it would seem, to the very nam 


of religion. ‘There is so much pretence 
without practice, so much solemn jug- 
glery, such a dead resistance to vital 
progress, such pitiable prejudice, such 
fierce bigotry, in most of the great reli- 
gious bodies of the present time, that it is 
no wonder so many should prefer the re- 
ligion of humanity to the religion of the 
Church. 
action. A true worship will be instituted. 
A real Church of God will be established 


on earth ; and the passionate yearnings of 


There will, however, be a re- 


the heart for the Divine and Infinite will 
find repose in the religion of Love and 
Justice, purified from superstition, address- 
ing the whole nature of man, and exhib- 
iting to every eye the beautiful luifpress of 
Divinity and Humanity at once. 

With these 


we cherish a strong interest in the Skan- 


exceptions, we repeat it, 
pateles movement, as we must do, in ey- 
ery attempt to establish the supremacy of 
justice over duplicity, and of combined 
industry over isolated labor. We sincere- 


ly trust that the hope expressed in the 


following extract from the article alluded 


present order of society ; in whose seeth- | 
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disappointed. 


** Our prospects are now vood. The 
disorder and confusion that characterized 
our business affairs, in the commencement 
of the enterprize, have disappeared, and 
we now have order, system and harmony ; 
and with these, a few individuals can ac- 
complish more than could be effected by 
a disorganized, and disorderly multitude. 
Our farm has vielded us a rich reward for 


our labor upon it; and our mill and ma-| 


chinery are in fine operation, running 
night and day, and doing a profitable 
business. 

‘* With our present facilities for produc- 
ing wealth, and the persevering, deter- 
mined spirit which pervades our midst, 
we shall even 
present number, to relieve ourselves from 
embarrassment, and become independent ; 
and our friends without may rest assured, 
that if the most untiring devotion, self- 
sacrifice, industry, and perseverance, can 
accomplish the object for which we came 
together, the end shall be attained.’’ 


soon be able, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Sopus Bay Puatanx, )? 
Wayne Co, N. Y., Sept. 9, 1845. ¢ 
Nothin 


binger 


has yet been said in the Har- 


Association. It 


concerning this 
should be understood that it still has an 
existence, the reports to the contrary not- 
We 


visitors to be the best 


withstanding. have an exccllent 
Domain, said by 
and handsomest they ever saw, beautiful- 
ly situated on Big Sodus Bay. It con- 


tains buildings amply sufficient to accom- 


with our | 


modate twenty-five or thirty families, be- | 


sides a large school-room. There are al- 
so a saw-mill, a first rate brick yard, with 
sand and clay in alternate layers, and sev- 


And 


much to the attractions of this Domain is 


eral mechanic shops. what adds 
a large orchard, containing a variety of 


choice fruit. We should be happy to 
treat our Brook Farm friends with some 
of our apples, peaches, pears, and plums. 
We have only about twelve or fifteen 
adult males, and we belive we may safely 
say, (from the amount of labor performed 
the present season), not many unprofita- 
ble ones. Learning from the many difli- 
culties and privations of last year, there 
is now evidently a settled and determined 
will to succeed in our enterprize. ‘There 
is, however, a debt which is very discour- 
aging ; $ 7,000 principal, beside $2,450 
interest, which will come due next spring, 
and an ability on our part, of paying no 
more than the interest. 


A noble and generous friend of Associ- 








to in ** The Communitist,’’ will not be|timately a good outlay. They might not 
| 


receive more than three per cent. for the 
first two or three years, but they would 
doubtless get their ten or twelve per cent. 
in a few years. We only ask them to 
come and see us. We havea good school, 
and a scientific lecture once a week, from 
Dr. Worcester, a man eminently qualified 
as a Principal for an Agricultural Semi- 
nary. 

Intelligent individuals will not long re- 
main blind to the fact that every invention 
of labor-saving machinery is a conclusive 
argument against the present isolated sys- 
tem of society. Respectfully, 

Lorenzo Maseerr. 


——— 


Batavia, Sept. 2, 1845. 

I went to Buffalo a few days since, and 
visited a German settlement a few miles 
from there, which has adopted Asso- 
ciative principles in part, from pure in- 
terest. Six hundred persons came to this 
country two years since. They had plen- 
ty of money, some individuals having as 
$20,000. They bought 640 


acres of land; they put all the property 


much as 


in common, but guarantee to every per- 
son who invested capital, four per cent. 
The balance of 


the total product after paying their inter- 


upon the original sum. 


est, is divided equally among all the mem- 
bers, it being supposed that each will do 
his duty honestly. They have founded 
two villages ; they live in separate houses, 
but work together. Six or eight families 
unite, and have one kitchen and one ta- 
ble. 


It is amazing to see the work which these 


The houses are all near each other. 


people have accomplished in two years: 
they have cleared large fields and brought 
them under cultivation; they have built 
I should judge, forty comfortable houses, 
handsomely finished and painted white: 
many are quite large. They have the 
frame work for quite an additional num- 
ber prepared ; they are putting up a large 
wovllen manufactory, which is partly fin- 
ished ; they have six or eight large barns 
filled with their crops, and others erect- 
ing, and some minor branches of manu- 


factures. 1 speak of the number of hous- 


/es and barns with uncertainty, as | was 


ation in the city of Rochester, (whose | 
| Jp We are indebted to the Fall River 


name I am sorry I have not the liberty to 
give,) has agreed to meet the $7,000 ra- 
fail. But we are 
unwilling one individual should pay this 
that 
should visit this Domain, and judge wheth- 


ther than we should 


amount. It is desirable “apitalists 
er an investment of stock according to the 


| plan of Charles Fourier, would not be ul- 


there but a short time; but I shall return 
again and stay a day or two, and examine 
the place thoroughly. I was amazed at 
the work accomplished in less than two 
It testifies powerfully in favor of 


A. B. 


years, 
combined effort. 


Weekly News for the full account of the 
recent Workingmen’s Convention which 
we publish to-day. We regret to learn 
that the attendance was not large, but we 
trust that the desire for a thorough reform 
exhibited at the meeting, is an omen of 


| further progress. 


NEW ENG LAND WOR KINGME V's 
VENTION. 


The New England Workingmen’s As- 
sociation met in Convention at Berean 
Temple, Fall River, Mass., Sept. lth, 
the President, L. W. Ryckman of Breok 
Farm, in the Chair. The Secretary, Mr. 
George W. Robinson, of South Boston, 
being absent, W. F. Young, of Fitch- 
burg, was chosen pro fem. 

The President, on opening the meeting, 
made some philosophical and interesting 
remarks upon the gener: 1] character of the 
Workingmen’s reform, and the necessity 
of a renewed interest and some well-con- 





certed, matured, and efficient plan of 


operations, that shall unite all the friends 
of human rights upon one great and uni- 
versal reform for the moral, physical, and 
inteJlectual elevation of mankind, in which 
labor shall be honored, respected, and re- 
warded, and the laborer ennobled and per- 
fected! He argued that governments gene- 
rate motives in all spheres of human action ; 
that the motives of government being to 
maintain and extend its power, every in- 
dividual and subordinate action has to pro- 
ceed from the same motive. Also, the 
importance of so directing the attributes 
of humanity and the human organization, 
as to secure the greatest good of all men. 
On motion of Mr. Kaulback, of Boston, 
a committee consisting of L. W. Ryck- 
man of Brook Farm, 
Boston, Wm. M. Allen of New Bedford, 
N. W. Brown of Lynn, Wm. F. Young 
of Fitchburg, S. Cooper of Fall River, 
and G. Douglass of East Bridgewater. 
was chosen to report resolutions for the 
consideration of the | Ci - t — Then 
adjourne 1d to 2 o'clock, P. 
AFTERNOON si SSION. 

After the organization of the meeting, 
the Committee on Resolutions reported as 
follows 


Resolved, That there is little and most un- 
certain power in the present grasping, selfish 
and monopolizing institutions of society, to 
develope the virtues, secure the rights, or 
promote the happiness of the people ; that 
on the contrary, while the secial and political 
institutions remain as they are, there is an 
absolute certainty of a constant and rapid 
increase of vice, Oppression and misery, des- 
tined for them to suffer 

Resolved, That the first inherent right of 
man, is the right to paternal protection, and 
that the relation of the parent to the child is 
the antetype of the true relation that exists 
between the government and the individual ; 
and that this relation ought te be acknowl- 
edge and practically adopted as the basis of 
all law and government. 

Resolved, That in the judement of this 
Convention, a resort to the Polls is the only 
practical and effectual measure which the 
Workingmen can at present adopt for the 
defence of their rights. 

Whereas, All means of Reform heretofore 
offered by the friends of Social Reform, bave 
failed to unite the preducing classes, much 
less attract their attention, therefore 

Resolved, That Protective Charity and 
concert of action in the purchase of the 
necessaries of lite, are the only means to ob- 
tain that union which will end in their amel- 
oration, 


The report was accepted, and also a 


report from the Lowell Female Labor 


Reform Assoc lation, which was presente “d 
and read. 


The Resolutions were then brought up 
for discussion and action. 

Mr. Kaulback, of Boston. spoke at 
some length in favor of the last 
tion, upon the necessity of some new 


a >. Babcock of 


Resolu- | 


THE H MOM ECE™ 


CON- | measare, or ** concert of action and pro- | 


tective charity,’’ that shall produce some 
united system to protect the workingmen 
against the cupidity of mercenary specu- 
lation and grasping monopoly and unite 
them into a charitable business organiza- 
tion. He said the Mechanics of Bos- 
tou had in view a plan to better the con- 
dition of the Workingmen of that city. 
It was simple in its nature, but he hoped 


the plan might not be despised because of 


its simplicity. They proposed to form a 
Society, the initiation fee to which should 
be two dollars. None of this money was 
to be expended, until it had accumulated 
toasum of $500; then three-fifths might 
be taken to purchase provisions, &c. at 
cheap, wholesale prices 
the members. Mr. K. enlarged some- 
what upon this subject and showed that it 
might be made beneficial to those who 
would engage in it. 

Mr. Denton of New Bedford, opposed 
the Resolution, contending that nothing 
short of an entire revolution in society, 
can remedy the evils under which the 
laboring people suffer. Mr. Brown was 
inclined to doubt the efficacy of such a 
measure to do away with the present 
destructive state of things—he wished 
to remove the cause of our evils and the 
measure embodied in the Resolution would 
fail to accomplish such a desirable end, 
being too superficial in its character; but 
should favor it so far as it went towards 
a relief 

Mr. Ryckman regretted that such a 
Re solution should be urged, as the New 
England Association was organized upon 
a broader and nobler basis—1it aimed at 
something more fundamenta! in its char- 
acter, that shall not merely ameliorate the 
working classes, but disenthrall the la- 
borer from the power of misused capital, 
and place him apon his own true platform, 
and secure to him the right to all that 
legitimately belongs to man in his indi- 
vidual or collective relations. He wished 
moral, intelligent 
action through the ballot box. He thought 
the sentiments embodied in the Resolu- 
tion tended to retrograde rather than pro- 
ogress. 

Mr. Young thought the object of the 
Resolution under discussion, was not fully 
understood by the President — it did not 
conflict with any general principles upon 
which the New England Association was 
founded, or theories that might be enter- 
tained by any friend to social and political 
reform. It merely recommended a united, 
mutual, and charitable action, whereby 
the producers might secure the necessa- 
ries of life without having them enhanced 
by passing through the speculators’ and 
exchangers’ useless hands. It is a point 
of no small importance, to provide the 
half-starved women and children of Boston 
and New York, with the means of daily 
without being dependent upon 
the mercenary insanity and _ heartless 

apital of the day. The Resolution sug- 
oe ste d the 
pecuniary erganization among the me- 


to see some united, 


subsistence, 


importance of some muéual 


chanies and laborers, that shall accumulate 
by degrees a reserved fund, from which 
they may purchase on an economical 
scale, the daily necessaries, and protect 
them from many calamities with which 
they are visited ; thas furnishing a step- 
ping stone and providing some means for 
their future progress, and preparing the 
way for their final elevation. 


Mr. Adams of Pawtucket, felt inte- 


for the benefit of 
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rested in the great cause of labor reform 
—the present state of society tended to 
degrade the human character, but he 
could not conceive how the Workingmen 
could accomplish any prominent good by 
political association. 

Mr. Pierce of Fall River, had just left 
his work ‘‘to get a small portion of the 
Convention — expected to take the meet- 
ing by piece-meal; felt much interested 
in what was going on in the Convention,’’ 
—spoke favorable of the Resolution and 
left for his work. 

Miss Mary Reed, a factory girl of Fall 
River, addressed the meeting in a brief 
and interesting manner upon the factory 
system, and the unjust number of hours 
required for labor —looked with hope to 
a better day when this burden would be 
remove d. 

Several persons spoke upon the Reso- 
lutions with much ability and a good 
amount of interest was elicited. After 
which, voted to adjourn till 7 oclock. 

Evenine Session. 

Mr. Almy, of Fall River, introduced 
the following Resolutions, which on vote 
of the Convention, were taken up and 
discussed. 

Whereas, The Mechanics and Laborers 
of New England, are now compelled by the 
prevailing customs and long established 
usages of society, to work a number of hours 
in a day altogether incompatible with a 
proper development of their powers, either 
physical, mental, or moral; therefore 

Resolved, That the reduction of the hours 
of labor is an important step towards the ele- 
vation and advancement of the laboring 
classes, and that we use our several abilities 
towards affecting so desirable an object. 

Whereas, The prices of labor which now 
obtain are altogether inadequate to compen- 
sate for the number of hours exacted fora 
days’ work, or to secure a comfortable sup- 
port in sickness and old age, therefore 

Resolved, That of the profits arising from 
the various departments of industry, a far 
greater per cent. is due to labor and less to 
capital than now obtains. 

Mr. Smith of Fall River, arose and 
spoke in favor of the Resolutions and 
showed very clearly that the present 
number of hours required by the manu- 
facturers of New England, are unjust, 
detrimental, and pernicious to the moral, 
intellectual, and physical condition of the 
operatives and working classes. 

Mr. Denton of New Bedford, spoke 
against allowing the capitalists any part 
of the products of labor which they do 
not produce. 

Rev. Mr. Phelon of Fall River, spoke 
feelingly upon the subject; that the 
workingmen had proved recreant to their 
true interests, and suffered themselves to 
be duped and degraded. 

Mr. Borden of Fall River, thought the 
apparrent apathy was merely a respite to 
vain renewed strenecth—that soon the 
Workingmen would come up to the work 
with new energy and effect. 

Mr. Babcock of Beston, was of the 
opinion that the working people would 
not accomplish the objects of the Resolu- 
tions without resorting to the ballot box ; 
thought we should send workingmen to 
the State and National councils; who 
will legislate for labor as well as for cap- 
ital. He also gave an interesting ac- 
count of the manner in which the me- 
chanies of Boston were treated by the 
State Legislature last winter, when that 
body was petitioned from many parts of 


' the State to pass a Lien Law for the pro- 
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tection of mechanics against dishonest, 
soulless contractors, of whom there were 
many in the city. He showed conclu- 
sively that if the workingmen ever ex- 
pect any thing from the Legislature, they 
must send men there from among them- 
selves who would pass such laws as shall 
aid and protect them in securing and de- 
fending their rights. This sentiment 
was warmly responded to by the Conven- 
tion. 

Mr. Brown of Lynn, favored the reso- 
lutions but opposed political action, con- 
tending that it would generate new 
wrongs and new abuses. Other genile- 
men addressed the Convention until it 
was voted to adjourn to .0 o'clock, Fri- 
day morning. 

Morninc Session, 

Mr. March, of Lowell, took the floor 
and spoke in favor of the resolutions in- 
troduced the previous evening. He urged 
political action as the best means to gain 
a reduction of the hours of labor, in our 
manufactories, and the final redemption 


of the working classes from the power of 


combined, incorporated, protected capital. 
His Association had instructed him thus 
to speak, and he felt bound in justice to 
his constituents and his own feelings, to 
call the attention of the Convention to 
the necessity of resorting to the ballot 
box to ameliorate the condition of the 
working people. He spoke at some 
length upon the condition of the Lowell 


operatives and of the Factory system of 


New England. 


Mr. Douglass of Bridgewater, was of 


the opinion that the present system of la- 
bor was such, that a resort to the ballot 
box would fail to accomplish any imme- 
diate good, or unite the mechanics and 
laborers into any efficient organization. 
He thought the community should have 
more light upon this subject; the Press 
should be invoked, and public opinion set 
at work, 

Mr. Allen wished to say a word rela- 
tive to the workingmen’s movement. He 
had some previous knowledge on this 
subject. He attended a convention held 
in Boston in 1824, when political action 
was introduced and adopted, and the re- 
sult was a signal failure and death to the 
movement at that time. He had no con- 
fidence in such a course as it would, in 
case of a political triumph, merely trans- 
fer the evils instead of exterminating 
them. He wished to see more preaching 
of the truth, more talking and more 
thinking among the working classes. 
Mr A. spoke at some length, feelingly 
and consistently. 

Mr. Brown agreed with the gentleman 
from New Bedford, but Mr. March was 
still of the opinion that but little could be 
done without the aid of the ballot box. 

Mr. Adams could not think any politi- 
cal movement calculated to benefit the la- 
boring people in any degree ; he contend- 
ed that moral action had done al] for the 
elevation of mankind that had ever been 
done. 





convention adjourned until 2 P. M. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


As Mr. Young, the Secretary, was 
about to leave.the Convention to return 
home, he urged, briefly, that owing to 
the small number of delegates present, 
and the importance of the resolutions, it 
would be well for the meeting to adjourn | 
to meet at some other place after a short 


The morning hour having expired the 


| time, without taking any final action up- 
on them. 

Mr. Solomon Cooper was chosen Sec- 
retary. 

Mr. Ryckman addressed the Conven- 
tion, (Mr. Almy in the Chair,) for about 
an hour, in support of the following reso- 
lution, which he introduced and request- 
ed should be published in the proceedings 
of the convention. 


Whereas, A strong representation has 
heen made to this Convention, of the op- 
pressed and destitute condition of the labor- 
ing population of New England — of the in- 
crease of their burthens, and decreased means 
of supporting them — of the certainty that 
the present relation of capital to labor is de- 
structive of the rights, the dignity, and the 
happiness of mankind; 

And Whereas, We hold that the first 
right of a human being is the right to Pater- 
nal protection, and that this claim is the 
rightful claim of each individual upon so- 
ciety ; 

ind Whereas, This protection is not ex- 
tended to the laboring classes, nor is the ob- 
ligation to secure the people from destitution 
and all manner of degradation, acknowl- 
edged ; 

Ind Whereas, We, the Workingmen of 
New England, can see no practical means of 
improving their condition, or of obtaining 
that paternal protection to which we feel we 
have an inherent and inalienable right, 
therefore, 

Resolved, That we do hereby appeal to 
the wise and the good, the generous and the 
brave of all classes, in behalf of this useful, 
suffering, and numerous class of their fellow 
creatures; that we earnestly crave the ac- 
tive exertion of their sympathies in our be- 
half; That we earnestly solicit that they 
would discover and promulgate some plan of 
General Political Retorm, which would be 
worthy of our united support, and which 
would have the effect to improve the Social 
Relation, so that the laws and institutions 
shall be practically a Social Providence, re- 
sponsible for detending the whole people, 
against all conditions degrading to humanity. 


The Resolution was received and the 
Convention was addressed by Messrs. 


} 
} 
| 


Denton of New Bedford, Smith of Fall | 


River, and Brown of Lynn, 

Mr. Lapham of Fall River, made some 
remarks upon the necessity of a Lien 
Law for the protection of Mechanics and 
Laborers, and cited the case of Lien 
Laws for the protection of the Legal and 
Medical professions, resulting, chiefly 
from concert of action, and a watchful re- 
gard of their own interests by those pro- 
fessions. 

The president gave a brief history of 
the Lien Law in other states. 


It was then voted that when the Con- 


vention finally adjourned, it should be to 
meet in Lowell on the 29th of October 
next. Then adjourned to 7 o'clock. 


In the evening, addresses were made | 


by Messrs. Ryckman, Pierce, Brown, 
Phelon and others. 

It was then voted that the Resolutions 
before the convention, be referred to its 
next meeting to be holden in Lowell, on 
the 29th of Oct. next. Adjourned. 





Epitinc a Paper. Hear what the 
‘* National Intelligencer,’’? published by 
Messrs. Gales & Seaton, at Washington 
City, one of the most valuable and ably 
conducted papers in the country, says 
about editing a newspaper : 

Many people estimate the ability of a 


newspaper and the industry and talents of 


its Kditor, by the quantity of editorial 
matter which it contains, It is compara- 


tively an easy task for a frothy writer to 
pour out daily, columns of words —words, 
upon any and all subjects. His ideas may 
flow in ‘fone weak, washy, everlasting 
| flood,’’ and his command of language may 
enable him to string them together like 
_ bunches of onions ; and yet his paper may 
be a meagre and poor concern. But what 
is the labor, the toil of such a man, who 
| displays his ‘* leaded matter’? ever so 
largely, to that imposed on the judicious, 
well informed Editor, who exercises his 
voeation with an hourly conciousness of 
its responsibilities and its duties, and de- 
votes himself to the conduct of his paper 
with the same care and assiduity that a 
sensible Lawyer bestows upon a suit, ora 
humane Physician upon a patient, without 
regard to show or Jisplay Indeed, the 
mere writing part of editing a paper, is 
but a small portion of the work. The 
industry is not even shown there. The 
care, the time employed in selecting is far 
more important —and the tact of a good 
Editor is better shown by his selections 
than anything else ; and that we all know, 
is half the battle. But as we have said, 
an Editor ought to be estimated and his 
labors understood and appreciated, by the 
general conduct of his paper—its tone 
—its temper—its uniform, consistent 
course —its principles — its aims— its 
manliness — its dignity — its propriety. 
To preserve these as they should be pre- 
served, is enough to occupy fully the time 
and attention of any man. If to this be 
added the general supervision of the news- 
paper establishment, which most Editors 
have to encounter, the wonder is, how 


they can find time or room ‘‘/o write at 
all g 








WEST ROXBURY OMNIBUS! 
Leaves Brook Farm at 7 a. m., and 2 1-2 
p. M., for Boston, via Spring Street, Jamaica 
Plains, and Roxbury. Returning, leaves 
Doolittle’s, City Tavern, Brattle Street, at 
91-2 a.m.,and5p. mM. Sunday excepted. 
N. R. GERRISH. 
June 28, 1845. 


ry y TAT 
THE HARBINGER 
Is published simultaneously at New York 
and Boston, by the Brook Farm PHALANX, 
every Saturday morning. Office in New 
York, BorGess, StrinGer & Co., No. 222 
| Broadway ; and in Boston, Repp1ine & Co., 
No. 8 State Street. 
Terms. Two Dollars a year, or One Dol- 
lar for six months, payable invariably in ad- 
vance. Ten copies tor Fifteen Dollars, 


CoMMUNICATIONS and REMITTANCES 
should be addressed to the publishers in New 
York and Boston, or to the ‘ Editors of the 
Harbinger,” Brook Farm, West Roxbury, 
Mass. 

7? Periodical Agents, Post Masters, As- 
sociation Clubs, and all persons wishing to 
diffuse the principles defended in this paper, 
by forwarding Firreen Doivars, will be 
supplied with Ten Copies. 

(7 Single copies for sale at the Harbinger 
Offices, No. 222 Broadway, New York, and 
No. 8 State Street, Boston, and by booksellers 
and periodical agents throughout the U. States. 
Price, 6 1-4 cents. 








GENERAL AGENTS. 
GEORGE DEXTER, 
30 Ann Srreet, New Yor. 
HALIBURTON, 12 Strate Sr. Boston. 
JOHN B. RUSSELL, Cryermyaty, 


GazeTre OFFIce. 





| PRINTED AT THE BROOK FARM PRESS. 
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